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VANCOUVER STAR: Stan Leonard, “foremost among Canadian hopes.” 





Russians Still Fleeing from Stalin - Tanya Matthews 
Summer Meals the Lazy Way - Marjorie Thompson Flint 
U.S. Industry Needs Canadian Metals - R.L. Hoadley 
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CEOAR OR PINE LOGS -WITH BARK OR VARNISHED 
2+» ORESSED PINE FOR THE TABLE SURFACE. 


e \ ROLL OUT THE 
Qa BARREL 


CLEAN BARREL THOROUGHLY 
“4, SANOPAPER THE SIOES 
Aye 3 TO REMOVE DIRT AND 
ies r—s GLIVERS... 
Sil” eur Our HALE THE STAVES, 
ANO PLACE CLEATS TO HOLD 
THE SEAT IN PLACE. 
SEAT MAY BE 16" FROM 
GROUND; FRONT TO 
PROTRUDE TWO INCHES 
OVER THE EDGE 


sonee'd! 




















GARDEN ORNAMENTS... 
BUTTERFLY 


WINGS OF 3/4" PLYWOOD, BODY'IS 
A CLOTHES PEG, ANTENNAE OF WIRE 
(COLOUR AND MOUNT ON STAKE 
OF 1/4" ROD AND PLACE NEAR 

THE PERENNIAL BORDER ). 


LIGHT BUGGY WHEEL 
AS TRELLIS FOR 
CLIMBERS 


THE ABUSED TIN CAN 
MAKES A FINE CONTAINER 
FOR SMALL PLANTS...OR A GOOD CANDLE HOLDER. 


TOM GARD'S 
NOTE BOOK 


IGHLIGHT of a recent picnic trip with the family was 
H discovering a rustic table I could copy. Am building 
one in front of our barbecue. 

Was very intrigued by the “barrel chairs” a friend 
made. They were easily constructed. He’d also used an 
old buggy wheel as an excellent trellis for climbers. It 
can be placed against the wall under a window or propped 
upright by itself. 

Have decided to brush up on my tin-can craft. No 
hobby is easier to master, nor the equipment more 
easily found. OF A SERIES PRESENTED BY 

Properly chosen and placed, ornaments can add much 


to garden beauty especially if they are out of the gy 
ordinary a carboy, sundial or painted butterfly. An 
example of the latter is shown. 


For more information on these and many other ideas—write 
Tom Gard, co MOLSON’S (Ontario) LIMITED, P.O. Box 4190, 
idelaide Street Station, Toronto, for the illustrated booklet oh hae tLe 

“AROUND THE HOME”, 
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Every Rainy Day is Wash Day 


FOR THIS PAINT THAT CLEANS ITSELF 














































is fall of rain will renew the 

clean white beauty of your home when 
it is painted with Pittsburgh Sun-Proof 
Outside White. This paint rids itself 

of dirt and stains that adhere to other 
types of paint. 





A section of a house protected 
by Lead-Free Sun-Proof, is still 


And since Sun-Proof house paint is 
made with Titanium, it stays white, 


unlike paints containing lead which i 
may turn dark because of atmospheric 
ee oa Se | 
impurities. 


A careful blending of pigments and 
witolized oils has given this Sun-Proot 
house paint a resistance to wear and 
superior brushing qualities that result 
in a smoother, more durable finish. 
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Hobbs Glass Limited 
Dept. CA-2, London, Ontario. 


Please send me complete information 
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Dominion and Provincial 
Government Bonds 
Municipal Bonds 
Public Utility 
and 


Industrial Financing 


DoMINION SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 


TORONTO MONTREA NEW YORK LONDON, ENG WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
CALGARY LONDON KITCHENER HAMILTON OTTAWA QUEBEC HALIFAX SAINT JOHN 


50 hing Street BW est, Toronto, Canada 


e a . ‘ = 
Invest in British Columbia 
— Canada’s Fastest Growing Province 


Whichever wav vou look at it. British Columbia is 
Canada’s fastest growing province. 


Poday. British Columbia ranks as the third 
industrial Province in Canada. the second in per 
capita purchasing power and the second in- per 
capita national wealth and national income. 


Phe rapid economie growth taking place in this 
Province justifies a place for its debentures in 
every investment programme. 


As principals, we recommend the purchase of: 


Province of British Columbia 


Sinking Fund Debentures 
due June 15, 1968 


[Non-Callable 


Price: 99 and accrued interest 
to vield 3 OFT ; 


Send today for our offering circular and 
read the facts and figures for yourself. 


McLeop, YounG, Weir & COMPANY 


LIMITED 
276 St. James St. West 


Montreal 
Telephone: HArbour 4261 


50 King St. West 


Toronto 
Telephone: Elgin 0161 
Cffices at: 
Toronto, Hamilton, London, Ottawe, Winnipeg, Montreal and New York. 
Correspondents in London, England. 


Members of The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada. 





| Next Week — 
“Pensions for All! Oh, Happy Day!” 


How many Canadians appreciate the facts? Where will all this pen- 
sions talk come out? These are some of the questions discussed in this 


SATURDAY NIGHT article by Associate Editor P. M. Richards. 














ASIA AND TRADE 


SHIFT of emphasis of the Commu- 
nist offensive toward South and South- 
east Asia has stirred the interest of 
Canadians in that area. Some 13 
Asian states have gained their political 
independence. No one can forecast 
the outcome of the changes in Asia 
this century, but the “old order” is 
gone forever. 

Basic difficulties—apart from. cur- 
rent political problems — are invest- 
ment capital and technical assistance. 
Foreign investors, including Cana- 
dians, are reported to be showing 
increased interest there. Canada and 
other Commonwealth nations are trv- 
ing to arrange for qualified nationals 
to put their services at the disposal 
of the countries needing them, and 
also for the training of foreign stu- 
dents and technicians here and else- 
Where. Pacific trade totals only some 
four per cent of our total exports and 
imports. Although it will require vears 
of development, this is a market 
with a tremendous potential. 


COMMONS PROCEDURE 


THE physical and mental strain of 
the last tew weeks of a session of 
Parliament, with overtime sittings and 
extra committee meetings, is telling on 
some older MP’s, the party leaders 
and the ministers. Yet some of the 
most important work of the session 
the voting of hundreds of millions of 
dollars for 1950-1951 is left for the 
last of the session. Certainly in these 
tew weeks there is more work than 
members and ministers can do effi- 
ciently. They realize that — have 
realized it for years and there is 
endless talk about changing the pro- 
cedure. But nothing is done about it 
It's not easy to change traditional 
practices. But some day the Commons 
will either have to cut down the time 
limit for speeches (now 40 m.) and 
work out other plans to save time, or 
provide for year-round sessions 


RESEARCH FOR WAR 
DEFENCE research is going on not 
only in the National Research Council 
establishments but in a very large 
selection of Canadian industry, as 
well as in virtually every university in 
Canada (SN June 13). Both industry 
and university are under contract with 
the Defence Research Board to help 
devise and improve weapons and 
other equipment tor the armed forces 
Sums ranging from $250 to $50,000 
a year are paid to industries and to 
nearly every university in Canada to 
assist In some defence research. 


NEW AMBASSADOR 
“MR. PROTOCOL” of::the U:S., 51- 
year-old Stanley Woodward, has ar- 
rived in Ottawa to take up his new 
post as U.S. Ambassador. In charge 
of the U.S. State Department protocol 


OTTAWA VIEW 


” 
division for the past five years, Wood- 
ward succeeds the late, brilliant and 
popular Laurence Steinhardt. In his 
first round with reporters, the new 
U.S. Ambassador dodged _ political 
questions with the adroitness of the 
well-trained diplomat. He parried all 
approaches w ith hands-across-the-bor- 
der assurances that he wanted only to 
keep up the “marvellous relations.” 

Newsmen liked him; External 
Affairs’ people are pleased with the 
appointment. One senior official re- 
marked: “Like Laurence, he’s a ‘doer’ 
as well as a ‘talker’.” At the diploma- 
tic level there’s a lot of both talking 
and “doing” due in the months ahead: 
in joint defence plans, defence pro- 
curement, the St. Lawrence seaway 


project, ete. 


HOUSING COSTS UP 


COST of house building is up three 
to five per cent from last year. In 
recent weeks investors have found 
that a modest dwelling they could 
build for $10,000 last spring or sum- 
mer now costs $300 to $500 more. 
The Government wishes the increase 
could be halted; their best hope is 
that the rate of increase will slow 
down 

Canadians planning to build homes 
this summer might have taken for 
granted dwellings would cost no more, 
than the 1949 average. But they failed 
to notice: (1) that lumber was up 
since last fall, partly because of in- 
creased exports to U.S.; (2) steel was 
higher and still advancing; (3) sheet- 
ing and insulating board have in- 
creased in price: (4) wages of skifled 
workmen have increased five to ten 
cents an hour. Besides, increases in 
freight rates have added to the cost 
of almost evervthing in home build- 
ing 


“REDS” IN PRESS GALLERY 


EVERY week or so some writer or 
speaker on civil liberties or treedom 
of the press mentions that the Cana- 
dian Parliamentary Press Gallery ex- 
pelled a member last year because he 
was a Communist. To keep the record 
straight, the Press Gallery did, tor the 
first time in its history, withdraw 
membership privileges of an associate 
member. True, the member in ques- 
tion worked tor a Canadian Com- 
munist publication. But the reasons 
tor the action taken were these: that 
he allegedly used his Press Gallery 
connection in securing a hall for a 
political meeting, and that he wrote a 
story on an off-the-record press con- 
ference A true-blue Communist, 
the Ottawa representative of Tass, 
was on the Gallery rolls at the time 
and continued a member until his re- 
call to Russia. Incidentally, the Tass 
man’s successor has been in Ottawa 
for several months but has not applied 
for membership in the Press Gallery. 
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CAPITAL COMMENT 
Free But Also Responsible 


DELEGATES to the Imperial 
Press Conference at Ottawa dis- 
cussed a great theme: freedom of 
the press. Most of the articles the 
average reader sees on this topic 
are written by newspapermen. 
Editors and reporters naturally 
tend to see themselves as cham- 
and defenders of freedom 
against the threats and encroach- 
ments of dictators, bureaucrats 
and reactionaries. It was a healthy 
interlude when newspapermen at 
Ottawa asked it part of the .blame 
for threatened loss of freedom 
might not lie on the shoulders ot 
the press itself. 

Laurence P. Scott, grandson of 
the great Manchester 
editor, C. P. Scott, reminded dele- 
gates that freedom can develop into 
licence. Moreover, the newspapet 
business was now “one of the larg- 
est entertainment businesses in the 
world.” We should control our- 


selves, before governments control 


plons 


Guardian 


us. 

William Addison, editor of the 
Johannesburg Star, and Alan Pitt 
Robbins, editor of the London 
Times, spoke in similar vein. Free- 
dom entails responsibility; the press 
must maintain its standards if it 1s 
to serve society. 

Without minimizing the great 
battle to be tought and won by the 
press for the vital freedom to in- 
quire, to report and comment, we 
should welcome all honest and 
penetrating appraisal of the per- 
formance of — present-day 
papers in the western democracies 


news- 


Justified Thrusts 


The Royal Commission on the 
Press in Britain and the Commis- 
sion on Freedom of the Press in 
the U.S. by no means gave the 
newspapers in those countries com- 
plete approval. Some strong con- 
demnation of certain developments 
and aspects was voiced. Sections of 
the press strongly resented the criti- 
cism; some writers attacked the 
members of the commissions as in- 
competent busvbodies. Just the 
same, some of the thrusts 
home. as most newspapermen who 
are thoroughly honest with them- 
selves would readily admit. 

On the theory that an occasional 
self-searching is salutary, | would 
think that a re-reading of William 
Ernest Hocking’s book “Freedom 
ot the Press” would be sound busi- 
ness for any North American edi- 
tor. The emeritus professor ot 
philosophy at Harvard looked from 
somewhat Olympian heights on the 
hurly-burly of the newspaper game, 
and found disquieting trends. His 
telling thrusts are a good counter- 
agent to the glib smug complacency 
that some North American 
men exhibit. 


went 


news- 


Hocking’s indictments are all 
the more effective because he ex- 
presses so well the indispensable 





nature of the press in modern so- 
ciety, and the lofty role of freedom 
of the press. 

“Freedom of the press,” he 
writes in what has become a classic 
passage, “is close to the central 
meaning of all liberty. Where men 
cannot freely convey their thoughts 
to one another, no other liberty is 
secure: the way is barred for mak- 
ing common 
croachments. 


cause against en- 


“Where treedom of expression is 
present, the germ of a free society 
already exists and a 
means is at hand for 


sion of liberty. 


necessary 
every exten- 

“Free expression is thus unique 
among protector and 
promoter of the others. And when 
a regime moves toward autocracy, 
it is by instinct that 


speech and of the press become the 


liberties as 


freedom of 


first objects of assault.” 


Deplorable Trends 
What are 


Hocking deplores? One is a 


some of the trends 
“grow- 
ing obsession” over publicity, 
which, he argues, has completely 
transformed the content of the 
press. “It is less opinion than news: 
and less news than publicity.” 

emotion as 
and as such “it must be the 
work of the sophisticate; how can 
it be anything more than the daily 


inoculation of a people’s mind with 


It “specializes in 


news” 


the moral disillusion of a 
which has by necessity 
much of the inside of the inside?” 

“A tree American 
adds, “seems, at the moment, to be 


spirit 


seen too 
press,” he 
moving passively in the direction of 


Broadway.” Liberty) may 


liberty to degrade 


mean 


More seriously, he sees a section 
of the press “capitalizing the preju- 
lumMan nature, inflaming 
latent hatreds, exaggerating the mo- 
mentum of emotions already exces- 


dices of 


sive, fanning suspicions, commer- 
cializing the potential vulgarities of 
the crowd.” 

“Find the 


tion, Whatever it is, and so write as 


rising Wave of emo- 


to exaggerate it; this is a good rule 
for financial advantage in all sec- 
tions of the press.” 

These are hard words, and one 
hopes that Hocking would find few 
newspapers in Canada to which his 
U.S. indictments would apply. But 
in our denunciation of foreign cen- 
sors and suppressors, we might oc- 
casionally repeat the Chinese 
philosopher's: “O, Lord, reform 
thy world: beginning with myself!” 


by 
Wilfrid 
Eggleston 
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Canadian Industry 


The increasingly competitive nature of 
to-day’s markets often requires new and 
improved methods of industrial production. 


A modernization program may demand 


more funds than are readily available from 


company resources. 


This problem may 


be aggravated by the need for increased 


working capital 


necessitated by 


higher 


costs of production and raw materials. 


Executives of corporations with a problem 


of this nature are invited to consult with 


us concerning the availability of additional 


capital. 


Inquiries will receive careful attention. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 


Montreal 
Hamilton I 


Te yronto 


Ottawa 


innipeg 


ndon, Ont. 


Regina Edmonton New Westminster 


New York Halifax 


ANNOUNCING THE 


Quebec 


Li yn yn 


ESTABLISHMENT OF 


McCONNELL & COMPANY 


LIMITED 


TO CONDUCT A 


GENERAL 


INVESTMENT AND 


BROKERAGE BUSINESS 


WITH OFFICES AT 


11 JORDAN STREET, TORONTO 


TELEPHONE ELGIN 3273 


ROBERT K. MCCONNELL 


CHESTER H. SMITH 


“The Theatre Tips a New Straw Hat” 


—by Margaret Ness 


Next week SATURDAY NIGHT will carry a comprehensive story 


on Canada’s summer theatres 


at Kingston, Muskoka, London, 


Niagara Falls, Montreal Mountain, Knowlton, Que., Vancouver, and 


Alberta and Saskatchewan centres. 
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Legislating on Gambling 


YOUR remarks on “Gambling and 
Blessing” (SN June 13) were perti- 


Lethe 


and good-humored. May I add 
hat since (a) responsible people en- 
ov a gamble (b) irresponsible people 
enjov a gamble, and (c) though the 
former know when to stop, the latter 
retuse such counsel; therefore the 
moralist must recognize that he is 
dealing with persons, not situations 
Until the reformer puts a person 
into the centre of his reform he will 


egisiate and resolve and advertise 





torever before he will effect the re- 
form he demands. 
Viarathon, Ont. REV. OWEN G. BARROW 


Admitting Germans 

WE HAVE READ tthe article “Shall 
We Admit Germans to Canada?” by 
Peter C. Dobell (SN May 30) and 
find it both interesting and challeng- 
ing. i 
We are not aware, here at the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, of the 
total situation in Canada as it relates 
to German immigration, but are a 
little concerned that Mr. Dobell stated 
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The Faster new orders come in... 





THE BELL TELEPHONE 


check up? Just call or 


BELL TELETYPE is accurate, too 


Business Office. 









in his article that the Government has 
retused to cooperate with the Lady 
Davis Foundation and the Interna- 
tional Student Service in bringing Ger- 
man students and professors to our 
universities. 

Since May, 1949, we have had two 
German professors on our campus, 
both here under the auspices of the 
Lady Davis Foundation. The men are 
Dr. Heinz Koppe and Dr. Frederick 
Kaempffer and both are conducting 
research and lecturing in the Univer- 
sity’s Department of Physics. . 

ERNEST G. PERRAULT 
Information Officer 
University of British Columbia 


Vancouver, BC. 









BELL 
TELETYPE 





BELL TELETYPE keeps you in instant touch 
with every unit of your business— helps 
you deliver the goods faster. That means 


more satisfied customers, more new orders. 


and as 


private as your personal mail. Why not 


write our nearest 


COMPANY OF CANADA 





Church and Labor 
I ENJOYED very much Murray Bal- 
lantyne’s informative “Church Seeks 
A Voice For Labor” (SN June 6). 
GUY CORMIER 
St. Joseph's University, NB. 


Minor Coincidence 
I WAS interested in noticing, in your 
item on the King’s Plate (SN June 6), 
that Audax Minor of The New Yorker 
magazine, the one always on thé look- 
out for funny coincidences, was pres- 
ent for the event. I was also inter- 
ested in your Jast paragraph and the 
first paragraph of his report the fol- 
lowing week, June 10 of The N.Y. 
You said: “30,000 fans, including 
out-of-town bigwigs like Audax Mi- 
nor... would have agreed that the 
Sport of Kings improves with a royal 
twist like a King’s plate and 50 
guineas. That twist no U.S. derby 
could hope to match.” Minor said: 
“Seeing the King’s Plate at Toronto 
.. . I'm strong for the little formali- 
ties: His Excellency the Governor 
General riding down the stretch in 
his motor car, the white top hats and 
morning coats in the Members’ Stand, 
and the restrained enthusiasm of the 
crowd. It’s all a bit old-fashioned, and 
nothing like Churchill Downs.” 


Calgary, Alberta. H. A. SHIPLEY 


THEN AND NOW 


APPOINTMENTS 


W. F. Chafe, President of the New- 
foundland Federation of Labor, be- 
comes the province's official repre- 
sentative on the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada. 

Dr. Wilder Penfield, Montreal brain 
surgeon and Director of the famed 
Montreal Neurological Institute, has 
been elected President of the Amert- 
can Neurological Association. 


AWARD 


F. J. Giles of University College, 
Toronto, has won the first Dr. Mercer 
scholarship in Near Oriental research. 
This scholarship is intended particu- 
larly for students considering work in 
the Near East under the Department 
of External Affairs 


DEATHS 


Dr. E. Ralph Hooper, 79, of London, 
Ont., one-time physician to Emperor 
Haile Selassie of Ethiopia ang head of 
the Presbyterian hospital and leper col 
ony at Addis-Ababa; of a heart attack 
at Oakville, Ont. 

Llewellyn Newell Bate, formerly one 
of Ottawa’s leading businessmen and 
sportsmen, son of the late Sir Henry 
Newell Bate; in Ottawa after a long 
illness. 

Thomas Henry Marten, 70, artist and 
inventor and a direct descendant of ex- 
plorer Sir Alexander Mackenzie; in To- 
ronto, 

W. S. Newton, 67, prominent Winni- 
peg busivessman and sportsman; in Win- 
nipeg following a lengthy illness. 

Dr. G. A. Howson, Peterborough, 
Ont., obstetrician and = gynaecologist 
and World War I army physician; at 
Peterborough after a six-month illness. 

E. Blake Winter, 76, noted Toronto 
Shriner, twice mayor of Windsor; in 


Toronto 
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A Senator’s Warning 


THE Senate has begun to take a hand in the busi- 
ness of designing the method by which the Cana- 
dian constitution is henceforth to be amended 
Senator Marcotte has proposed a resolution de- 
claring it to be the Senate’s opinion that whenever 
a constitutional amendment requires the consent 
of one or more of the Provinces such consent must 
be conveyed by the legislature and by no other 
authority 

This intervention of the Senate in the constitu- 
tion-making business is interesting, because up to 
the present the business has been left wholly in 
the hands of the Ministers of the Dominion and 
the Provinces, and Mr. Marcotte’s resolution 
acted upon would have the effect of preventing 
these Ministers from making any changes requir- 
ing the consent of the Provinces without getting 
the approval of the Legislature in each case. A 
peculiar thing about the resolution is, however, the 
fact that at present there is no such thing as an 
amendment “requiring the consent” of any Prov- 
ince; nobody knows what consent any amendment 
requires unless it falls within the terms of the re- 
cent transfer of power from Westminster to 
Ottawa, in which case it requires only the consent 
of the two Houses of Parliament 

Senator Marcotte’s resolution appears to have 
been provoked by a pamphlet written by his 
fellow-Senator, the Hon. Norman Lambert, which 
advances the rather shocking doctrine that the 
development of “consultation and conference be- 
tween federal and provincial governments” 1s 
“rapidly displacing the historic role of the Senate 
as a guardian of provincial rights.” Mr. Lambert 
was obviously thinking of the current practice ol! 
negotiating rentals for taxation fields, a practice 
which has nothing to do with constitutional 
amendment and would not be touched by the 
resolution; but the remark gave Mr. Marcotte a 
chance to dig up several much more serious mat- 
ters in regard to which he could claim that the 
Senate, with its Liberal majority, had been ex- 
tremely neglectful of its responsibilities. He cited 
the Family Allowances Act, the Redistribution 
Act, the abolition of Privy Council appeals, and 
the taking over of certain powers of constitutional 
amendment. Upon all of these, he maintained, the 
Senate should have maintained the rights of the 
Provinces and had failed to do so; but the duty to 
maintain those rights still remained. “I submit 
that you cannot exterminate a duty merely by 
disregarding it.” 

We are not at all anxious that the constitutional 
wishes of the people of Canada should be capable 
of being blocked by a single Province (except in 
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the special matters in which the Province of Que- 
is entitled to block them), but we do think 





t 


it is time for some voice to be raised about 


he off-handed way in which the constitution of 


ja is at present being made over by a group 


I 





Aitornevs-General and Prime Ministers. and 


we think Mr. Marcotte is doing a useful job 


Russia’s Aristocracy 


THE BEST news that has come out of Russia in 


many moons ts that of the new Stalin doctrine for 





the the word “needs” in Com- 

mé the Marxian Decalogue 

"Fr g to his ability; to each ac- 
co 

in,” said Mr. V. G. Lopatkin 

as an elaborate broadcast 

ecture in Communist society each citizen 


would work according to his capabilities and re- 
ceive consumer goods not in proportion to the 
work he has done, but in proportion to his re- 
quirements as culturally developed person.” 

This looks like the dawn of reason and the end 


vf doctrinaire Socialism in Russia. It is accom- 


( 


panied by further and even more enlightening 


explanations It appears that “As Stalin has said, 
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the cry for equality has its origin in the peasant 
way of thought, in the psychology of primitive 
peasant Communism, the feeling that all good 
things should be equally divided.” But how wrong 
the peasant is! This idea “has nothing in common 
with Marxist Socialism and is in complete centra- 
diction to the permanent element of difference in 
individual requirements.” 


h; trine indicat the #¢ noaatiar Neer 
This doctrine indicates the foundation of a new 





Russian aristocracy, which will probably in due 
time develop some kind of property rights analo- 
gous to those of feudalism—which, far from being 
the permanent and 


nd God-given rights of the 19th 
directly conditioned upon service 


the feudal overlord. Th ner ; 
tine Teudal OVeriord nis new a;4ris- 





will rapidly harden into a hereditary aris- 
for the son of a person who is himself 
ghly developed culturally will have special privi- 
leges in the matter of education and in appoint- 
ment to office and will therefore himself be looked 
upon as being just as highly developed. Such an 
aristocracy, provided only that there is reasonably 
easV access into it for the ablest members of the 
1 


commonalty, may well be the best possible social 


organization for a country like Russia 
Royal Marriages 
THE IDEA. widely prevalent among the follow- 


ers of Colonel McCormick, that the Duke of 


Windsor was removed from the British throne by 


. ] >} »r! rip } \ ore lar > } 
a cabal of elderly Tories who were alarmed at his 
evident interest in the depressed classes will be 
r > > 1 } ] >] ; } t > 1) 4 or 
even more tenaciously held by those followers 


after their perusal of the Duke's memoirs, which 
have been appearing in Life and the Montrea! 
Standard, and of “Abdication: or All Is True, 


a poetic drama by H. T. Lowe-Porter (McClellar 





and Stewart, $3), which was plaved in Dublin in 
1948, and has just become available—at the 
psychological moment—in book form. Neither of 
these literary works advances anv historic con- 
firmation for the idea: but each seeks to strength- 
en it bv a subtle twist of interpretation. The 
twist in the Duke's writings Was, we assume, 1m- 
parted by the American journalist who ghosted 
them. The twist in the plav is entirely to be 


credited to the playwright, a lady who was born 





in Pennsvivania and educated at 


SsoRRY— 
WE TRIED 
“THAT WAY 
REFORE- 


\,/ 


a) 





SUMMER TRAVEL PLANS 
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has acquired an excellent reputation as a transla- 
tor of Thomas Mann, Wertel and other European 

irs. Neither of these two writers, and perhaps 
not even the Duke himself, is the sort of person 


to whom one would look for a profound under- 


Standing of the institution of monarchy. Nor 1s 
the Duchess of Winds« tf We may assume that 
S d some fluence ¢ the memoirs 
Nirs owe-Porter’s drama is written in a 
Shakespearean poetic English which bears exactly 
e Same elation to Shakespeare that a bottle ot 
champagne which has been open all night bears 
» one c iS just popped; it satisfies thirst 
does not sparkle. Much of the piece 1s 
guite good theatre, especially with the enormous 


te Of having the audience pad out the 
action with what the public news-sheets and rumor 


p have said about the living persons (and 


persons only lately dead) whom we are led to 
tt h eC See pon the stage The “toreign lady 





d Mr. Churchill come off especially well, and 


Lord Baldwin especially badly 

But there is no suggestion of the one essential 
actor in the case the fact that hereditary 
monarchy is impossible in these democratic days 
unless the monarch’s marriage, and hence the 
parentage of his successor, conform to the stan- 
dards exacted by the wili of the people. The will 
ot the British people, and of the people of all those 
nations which recognize the British sovereign as 
their sovereign, Was correctly formulated by the 
Government which informed the King that the 
consent of Parliament to his marriage with Mrs 
Simpson, a consent required by the Royal Mar 
i 


, t wild nn } t va) 
e Ac could not De obtained 


“Welfare Workers, Unite!” 


[HE welfare workers of Canada will certainly 
have to join either the AFL or the CCL. If they 


belonged to either of those organizations they 
would be “Labor ind all the things for which 
Labor is now attacking them would be quite all 
\i George Hodgson i Labor representative 
to Welfare Council, has been attack 

vhole svstem of Community Chests 
Sten nicl idmittedly has some drawbacks as 
some advantages. But the ground of his 


tend to increase the number 











Orkers and raise their salaries. This 1s 
st ext d charge to come from the 
sentative of labor organizations whose chiet 

yect is to increase the number and raise the 
“ Ss of lose ¢ n their own various 
C itlons The raising of the numbers is per 
haps not a direct objective. but it is a very direct 
taDdle resuit of the iting down ot work 

v which is an admitted objective ) 
Obviously a that the social workers have to 
nge Mr. Hodgson’s opinion is to take out 
charter. Everything that he now charges 

¢ sould then become a virtue 

Best News Story 
THERE was general approval among newspapel! 
people in Canada of the selection of Mr. Edmond 
Chasse tor the ward for the best news reporting 
f 149. This was not only because of the 
nt ip achieved by him in the Baie Com 
tragedy. but also because Mr. Chasse 
best tvpe of news-gatherer. He knows 
i he P nce of Quebec who is any 
s trusted by evervbody whom he 
H nas ournaiisn in his blood, for his 
not or : prominent lawver of the 
f Qu t so a hig respected editor 


7 Mfr. Chassé ran for the legis 








—cpP 


BEST spot news story of the year was done by 
Edmond Chassé on the murder in the Baie 
Comeau airplane. It won the National Awars 
of the Toronto Men's Press Club, $400. 





Return 


4 SECOND time we found. the path to. the 
cove, 

But summer was on the wane, the brief exultant 
Sipe? 

{nd it was not the same. Down from the dusty 
road 

Through the profound green of firs and fern 

We slipped and stumbled; the trailing vines 

YQ? partridge berry shone like crewel work 

In silk; the vines of snowberry, the dainty 
Caplilalre 

Held close their poltshe dad grains, small mitractes 
Of fruit, 

tnd suddenly we noticed how silent were the 


voods 


It was not the same. Instead of the bay 

Dazzling at the path’s end with a burst of blue 

The color of joy had turned to slate 

Under a wind offshore that boded rain 

From the moist hollow above the rocks, the 
adies’ tresses 

Had disappeared and left no ring of fragrance 

On the salt air. It was no longer summer. 


The wind ravelled the flames of our fire 

Built on stone, and the cold deliberate wave 

Slid over the periwinkles fast on the rocks below 
ius 

I thought of spray that soon would dash 

{s high as the freight of copper-colored cones 

On the slant spruce with a foothold in the cliff, 

{nd of hlackherries falling sheer 

From their rough green mats into the sea; 

Of wings of butterflies, jet and saffron, torn 

From coverts of goldenrod by harsh autumnal 


Vaies 


The little ship we launched ran swiftly 

Into the ruffled waves, and headed 

For an unknown shore. We followed her 

Until our straining eves could tell no longer 
The hirch hark sails from a drift of foam 

{// the great ships in the world have vanished so 
To some last watcher; all the summers 

Have ripened and heen horne away 

The watchers of ships have turned and sighed, 
{ thousand summers have ended in an after 


noon 


LENORE A. PRATT 


lature against Sir Lomer Gouin, probably without 
much expectation of success, although it is true 
that those where the days when Henri Bourassa 
was giving the French Liberals a good deal of 
trouble. Since then he seems to have found jour- 
nalism a sufficient outlet for his abounding ener- 
gies, Which is rather unusual in French Canada 


The High and Low of It 


WE ARE developing a theory that cartdonists 
who have strong political opinions—which does 
not include all cartoonists—should always be em- 
ployed on papers of the opposite political 
tendency. The famous “Low,” who was first intro- 
duced to Canadian readers by this weekly—we 
like to remember that he used to mail us an 
advance proof of a couple of cartoons a week 
with his own hand, at a time when his amazing 
draftmanship and Puckish humor were only be- 
ginning to be appreciated on this side of the At- 
lantic—is a case in point. He is politically an 
ardent Laborite, but for many years was employed 
on the Daily Express, where he was permitted to 
poke fun at the then ruling classes of Great Britain 
with great freedom but obviously could not do any 
direct campaigning for the Labor party. He has 
now moved over to the Labor organ, the Daily 
Herald, and we get a strong feeling that he is not 
having nearly so much fun. 

A recent cartoon showed British industry under 
the guise of an elephant, with Sir Stafford Cripps 
feeding “incentives” to a trunk labelled “Wages” 
and the Tories trying to feed them to an anaemic 
tail marked “Profits,” while a workingman very 
comfortably seated on the howdah observes 
“Wrong end, Bub!” The allegory is not a very 
good one. It would be excellent if labor were the 
only operative force in the business of production 
as the Communists maintain and many Socialists 
appear to believe. But it is not, and there are 
other elements which need incentives, and which 
are not getting much in these days 

Mr. Low’s Puckish humor used to be much 
more valid, and therefore much funnier, when 
he was working for Lord Beaverbrook 


Quebec Pastoral Letter 


IHE recent Collective Pastoral Letter of the epis- 
copate of the Civil Province of Quebec of the 
Roman Catholic Church has not received anything 
like the attention to which it is entitled from 
English-speaking Canadians of that religious body 
and indeed of any form of Christian faith. It was 
of course composed in the French language, and 
the authorized translation is not particularly good, 
using as it does the literal equivalents of the 
original French where the technical language ot 
social science in English requires a different 
phrasing. For example, “professional organiza- 
tions” sounds odd to the English ear as a reference 
to trade unions, and “occupational organizations” 
would probably be better. That the term has an 
entirely different meaning in French is made very 
obvious by the fact that it is also employed in the 
Letter to designate the associations of employers 
engaged in a single type of industry or a group ot 
related ty pes. 

The episcopate seems to have been careful to 
avoid committing itself to the proposition that 
organizations of workers must necessarily be Ro 
man Catholic in personnel and control. Indeed it 
makes it extremely clear that the Quebec worker 
should have two types of organized activity, one 
in Catholic Action groups, which would of course 
be entirely Roman Catholic, and one “in profes- 
sional, economic and social organizations.” Of the 
latter it is stated only that they should “draw their 

















inspiration from the social doctrine of the 
Church.” We do not think this can be interpreted 
as excluding any type of trade union except those 
which in effect maintain the doctrine of the class 
war. It certainly does not prevent Roman Catholic 
workers from associating themselves with fellow- 
workers of other religious beliefs. There is a par- 
ticularly fine reterence in the Letter to the need 
for “an ever more numerous apostolic élite which 
will think it a very great honor to stay in the work- 
ing class in order to serve it better and to help it 
to attain the highest possible level of moral and 
religious, professional and cultural life.” 
Employers also are called upon to unite “in 
professional associations which draw their inspira- 
tion from the social doctrine of the Church.” In 
such organizations they will be helped to perfect 
the technique of their enterprises, to bring about 
improvements of the law, and to collaborate with 
the workers. This type of organization is sug- 
gested as a means of relief from the “unbridled 


competition in existing economic life” with its 
resultant “impediments to the practice of justice.” 
The Letter does not specifically advocate the com- 
bining of the workers’ and employers’ organiza- 
tions after the Corporative fashion, but the official 
English synopsis of it does state that proper 
organization “will normally lead the associations 
of employers and employees towards the voca- 
tional order.” 

A large part of the Letter is devoted to the 
exposition, in the most admirable language, of the 
Christian concept ot work, and this concept as set 
forth by the Quebec episcopate is one to which no 
member of any Christian body could take much 
exception. It recognizes how much less satisfying 
to the full needs of man is factory labor than 
agricultural and craft labor, now little the indus- 
trial worker is integrated into the life of the enter- 
prise, and how important it is that factory work 
should be organized more humanely, and in such 
a way that all the participants may realize their 
“community of activity and of interest.” 


It’s Still $2.50 


THE official notice of the falling due of the radio 
licence fee for 1950 is a beautiful postcard with 
three reproductions of the signature of M1 ec. PF 
Edwards, Deputy Minister of the Department of 
Transport—one for the English version, one tot 
the French version and one on the front for the 
postal frank 

It tells you where to go to pay your radio licence 
tee. It tells you that if you cannot find a licence- 
issuer in your locality you should hunt up the 
nearest radio inspector. And finally it gives you 
the much easier alternative of remitting the fee 
to the Radio Division, Department of Transport, 
Ottawa—which is the alternative to which most 
readers of SATURDAY NIGHT probably resort. 

But it does not contain one single word about 
the amount of the licence fee. It is true that the 
licence-issuer, after vou have hunted him up, will 
probably know what the fee is and consent to tell 
you. But why in the name of all that is business- 
like, if it is willing to accept remittances to the 
Radio Division, does the Department of Transport 
omit to tell the remitter how much to remit? 

(N.B. We should like to be more helpful than 
the Department of Transport. The licence fee is 
still $2.50.) 


Fair Employment Law 


THERE is no doubt whatever that in spite of the 
generally tolerant attitude of Canadians in racial 
matters, a very large number of people in this 
country are compelled to accept employment of a 
much lower grade than their capabilities would 
entitle them to, for no other reason than their 


racial origin. The worst victims of this discrimina- 
tion are probably the Negroes, but it extends to a 
great many other racial elements, and is usually 
effective in direct proportion to the ease with 
which the racial strain can be identified. 

This condition of things is both uneconomic, 
depriving the community of the use of a great deal 
of its available skills, and also grossly unjust, 
setting up in the minds of the victims a very 
natural resentment against the society which so 
treats them. One of the methods by which the evil 
can be mitigated (it cannot be destroved until the 
State of mind which causes it is destroyed) is a 
Fair Employment Practices Law. The Committee 
on Group Relations in Canada (46 Elgin Street, 
Ottawa) has issued a well designed four-page 
tolder advocating the adoption of such a law by 
all the Canadian provinces. It points out that such 
legislation is enforced and is considered to be 
working well in New York, New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts and several other American States. The 
Committee on Group Relations is sponsored by 
the Canadian Association for Adult Education, 
the Société Canadienne d’Enseignement Post- 
scolaire and the Canadian Citizenship Council. We 
should like to see a wide circulation for this little 


document 


Mr. Bouchard Again 


THE Quebec City weekly, Le Temps, continues 
to promote the unity of Canada by permitting Mr 
Paul Bouchard to express his opinions about cer- 
tain of his fellow-Canadians. Canada, he now tells 
us, IS not nearly ready yet to emerge from its de- 
grading colonialism. To the two traditional centres 
of that vice, Ontario and British Columbia, there 
has now been added a third in the shape of New- 
foundland. The country wi'l therefore have a long 
wav to go before it can free itself from the larval 
state of a British Dominion and rise to the dignity 
of a free and sovereign nation. “Alas! how lorg 
must Canada continue to expiate the original fault 
of having been colonized throughout vast regions 
of its territory by those fugitives from democracy 
those lamentable and conquered enemies of Amer- 
ican liberty, the United I npire Loyalists?” 

One would gather from Mr. Bouchard’s tone 
that the French-Canadians whom he purports to 
represent had been enthusiastic supporters of 
American liberty, and therefore opponents of the 
Ursted Empire Loyalists, at the time when the 
latter acquired that designation. This is hardly the 
case. The apostles of that American liberty which 
Mr. Bouchard so greatly admires invaded Canada 
in 1775, offering the french-Canadians the same 
identical brand of liberty, which they almost 
unanimously refused. It seems illogical that Mr 





Culture Regularly Monthly 


(“Join New For Feautiful Book-Dividends!” 
Advertisement. ) 


WHEN I've come home and had my sup 
And washed the plates and silver up 

And movie-ads show naught that’s new 
{nd I have nothing much to do, 

I find myself admiring all 

The books that line my bedroom wall 
Decline and Fall in volumes two; 

A la récherche du temps perdu: 

Leaves of Grass; Days of our Years: 
Their Finest Hour; Blood, Sweat and Tears 
The Gathering Storm; The Grand Alliance 
4 row of Modern Library Giants; 

The Rubaiyat; two Opera Guides; 

John Gunther's (all of them) Insides: 

Out of the Night by Valtin (Jan) 

4nd Doctor Faustus (Thomas Mann) 
They cost me plenty when I buved them 
Some day I'll take a peek inside them 
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Bouchard should deny to the United Empire 
Loyalists the right to prefer not to live under the 
banner of American liberty, when his own ances- 
tors made precisely the same choice. 

The Quebec movement for a republican form 
of government for Canada is obviously an echo of 
recent developments in Ireland. But the situation 
in Ireland is somewhat different. Ireland is not or 
the North American continent. and has no need 
of association with a strong European nation to 


preserve it from being dominated by the United 
States. It is true that there are now republics in 
what Mr. Pearson rather dexterously calls “our 
Commonwealth”; but we do not imagine that Mr. 
Bouchard would be content with anything short of 
the complete abandonment of all ties with other 
nations (including those of the United Nations) 
which has been achieved by Mr. Costello 


PASSING SHOW 


MALE moths are more attracted by city 
lights than female moths, savs a gov ernment 
entomologist. Humans are closer to the 
insect than most of us think 


[The Toronto Telegram retuses to accept 
advertisements for “Marxist tenants.”. But 
what if the advertiser were an under-cover 
of the RCMP? 


Trainmen in Milan, Italy. have started a 
Series Of ten-minute “hiccup strikes.” But 
hiccups are harder to stop than to start. 


A Saskatchewan government insurance 
company |} 


Nas Deen refused a tucence in 
several other Provinces. People who don’t 


believe in competition shouldn't trv to 
r 


compete in the territory of people who do 
peok 


Time is money. and sometimes the time 


vou spend in the teller’s queue mav be worth 





more than the interest on what vou have in 
the bank 

“BC Man Knighted by King,” says a 
newspaper headline. Sorry, brother, but he 
can't be a BC man: we don't allow them to 
be knighted. He’s just 2 man who was born 


in BC and got away 


Mr. Howe should be caretul. There won't 


be any powers left tor him to ask for in an 


emergeney 


The Vancouver Province says that the 
Indiana bishop who, as we noted last week 
paid seventy cents for a long distance call to 
Heaven should have called trom Vancouver 
which is much closer. Closer? We thought 


} 


Heaven was a local call in Vancouver! 


\ New Westminster man savs the Douk- 
hobors are “personally clean.” Anvhow we 


don't have to ask how he knows 


Fightv-four per cent of Canadians, ac- 
cording to a Gallup Poll, believe that the 
baby bonus is a good idea. And that prob- 


ably doesn't include the babies 


Lucy wants to know whether they are 


called disc jockevs because of the merciless 


wav they ride the hit-parade favorites 
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rt Where They Never Fade Away 


by Thaddeus Kay 


The Art, Science and Literature of War Must Be Preserved for Everyone’s Good 


But the Military Institute for Officers Keeps Alive an Essential Spirit 


is based on something more intangible. We do our 


PRESERVED in a glass case on the second floor Eisenhower, are here too. While several volumes 

building on Toronto’s University Avenue, are of mostly historical or sentimental interest. best to forget that there is any necessity for a 
cross the street from the Armories, is the pilot’s many are required reading tor the serious student continuous military tradition; that the knowledge 
S he Fokke which Baron Mantred von of military affairs and experience gained in one war must not be 


eat f f 
Richtofen was shot down on April 21, 1918, by 
Captain A. Rov Brown, DFC 


Is a plece ot hardtack 





Which was issued to one Captain Harman at Fort 
Erie in 1866. It is still in good condition, or at 
east aS 2ZOOd condition as It Was ever In 


fascinating, 1f not 





BOOKS, however unigue or valuable, do not 
catch the eve in the same way as Richtofen’s 
bullet-torn pilot’s seat or Captain Harman’s long- 
lived hardtack,. and it 1s in the Institute’s museum 
that the casual visitor will spend most of his time. 
Owing to an acute shortage of display space, many 


irretrievably lost before the start of the next one. 
But those responsible for the country’s securit\ 
have never enterta‘ned this comfortable illusion. 
Wherever possible they have encouraged such or- 
ganizations as the Royal Canadian Military In- 
stitute and similar clubs scattered across the 


country. 





tr n exhibition in the interesting museum items are gathering dust and 
I anadian Military dampness in the basement, but those on exhibit THE INSTITUTE provides, for the Toronto area, 
Ir 1e Year 1890 “to pro will amply repay an afternoon’s attention. In the a meeting place for officers of all of Canada’s wars, 
Defence Forces ot collection, the whole history of warfare can be where they can talk, study, and hear lectures from 
( ind club tor the pur traced: bows and knives and clubs and spears leading political and military figures, or Just to re- 
se of pron of military art, science and from days unhappily gone by; bombs, shells, and lax in their own company. Through the preserva- 
c » gather d preserve the records ot rifles of the contemporary martial scene. tion of this spirit which has won the wars of the 
detence torces, and develop its specialized field More specialized is the complete collection of past, it is serving the public as well as its own 
( dian histor primers, fuses, and component parts used by the members. 
Some people stll, unfortunately, think of a Mili Canadian army in World War II. Along with the At the moment, the Institute is campaigning for 
Institute as a sort of glorified mausoleum display of devices for exploding mines and booby funds for newer, larger, and more modern quar- 
red omficers lift their voices in reminis- traps, it is a remarkable exhibition of man’s in- ters. If the campaign is successful and the new 
c i their glasses ad i in genuity in warfare. In contrast, there is a Bible building is constructed, it is probable that a great 
( sucl le sas in the mind ot used by Governor Simcoe at Fort York many of the close to 35,000 eligible non-members 
l ( W. D. Otte er Sir William Ott While the library and museum would provide may join the Institute. Its directors would like to 
KCB) w he re ved from a command in the imple excuse for the Institute’s existence, its main see them all become members, even if it meant 
Nc \ Rebellion to found wt s now the purpose, now as in the days when it was tounded having to store some of them in the basement 
R ( M Inst te Just as ce 
Institute tox S ‘ long w from 
‘ sb . _ er oF ita ; 3 ” URE — THREE SERVICES and much arduous campaigning are represented at this meeting of officers in the 
d : : as s eae ie a ed a ibrary of the Royal Canadian Military Institute. From the left: C aptain 14. R. E. Coleman, DSO, RD, 
5 , ‘a dae ‘4 present guarters They are RCN (R) who hte in both World W ars; PSEA. 3s Vc aul, DFC and bar, of 400 Fight r Squadron 
Fa ile al tae cope with an RCAF (R) and Major Frederic E. Neel Major Neel began his active soldiering in the Matabele Cam- 
SOE EOEA T Bai : ; paign of 1893, served in South Africa and finished as a veteran of World War 1. Weapon is a Boer rift 
c present membership ot 1SO, and a poten- 
membership in the Toronto area of 35,000 Kenneth Roberts 
These 35,000 potential members consist of the 
me who have ever held commissions in any ot 
the defence torces—Navy, Army, Air Force, con 
s, and so o of the Empire, and who 
heen cashiered o dismissed trom the 


THE ONLY other requirement of anv man meet 


se conditions is that he p his entrance 

d annual dues, and that he behave himself 

I Institute’s rules generally those of any 
service mess; the standards of conduct are high 
The library at the Rovail Canadian Militarv In 


tute in Toronto is the most complete of its kind 








§ conunel records, reference books, and 
recent and current works on military subjects 
the former are complete and original 
mv Lists dating back to 1746, and reprints go- 
back as far as the time of Oliver Cromwell 
i s Roundheads Another extraordinary col 
ction Is complete and official correspondence 
wvering the American Civil War, for both the 
Union and Confederate armies. For the non- 
nistorian, there is a complete set of the 
p t the Champ Societv; for the 
h-r ded letailed to the Archives 

QOttaw 
} Int fere sect in be found the his 
tor if the art and science of war as far back as 
in kept written accounts of his fighting. There 
lor exampie Sun Tzu on the Art of War,” 
ynsid 1 to be the world’s oldest military trea 
tise. Much of Sun’s advice 1s perfectly valid today 
ruided missiles and atom bombs notwithstanding 
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by Bob Gray 


EVERY YEAR about this time locker-room con- 
versation turns to the golf event of the year: the 
Canadian Open. This is the gathering of top ama- 
teurs and pros of Canada and the U.S. to compete 
for the Seagram Gold Cup and for $10,000 in 
prize money. Those who formed the 3,000-strong 
gallery for last year’s tilt (above) still rehash the 
work of the 280 contestants who fought it out on 
Toronto's St. George’s course where the parched 
fairways and sandtraps provided super-real tour- 
nament hazards. They’re still talking about Little 
Rock’s “Dutch” Harrison, the Arkansas Traveller 
and his loose-limbed stvle and about his 271 low 
that took the $2,000 top. They remember the 275 
of Chicago’s Jim Ferrier and of his setting the new 
course record of 65 (seven under par), on his final 
round. Then, sooner or later, the conversation gets 
round to the chances ot a Canadian victory at the 
Royal Montreal, comes Aug. 24, this year. “Golt 
is golf,” say the boys, “and in the Open every 
body’s brother. But just this once a 

The last “once” for a Canadian win ts as far 
back as 1914 when Karl Keffer of Ottawa took 
the top slot. Since then the Yanks have had it all 
their own way. Will it be different this vear? 


SINCE Keffer’s day the runner-up spot is the best 
the home professionals have been able to do. In 
1933, Lex Robson, veteran match-play expert 
from Peterborough, tied for second place with 
Lighthorse Harry Copper just eight strokes be- 
hind the winner, Joe Kirkwood. Then in 1941 at 
Lambton it was the writer’s good fortune to finish 
second by two strokes to Slammin’ Sam Snead 
Must have been during some of our luckier days! 

The 1950 prospects of a Canadian bringing the 
Seagram Gold Cup (now held by Dutch Harrison, 
the Arkansas Traveller) back to home soil, are in 
the hands of a few of the top-ranking linksmen 
And the big question round the cooler is, “Who's 
coming up?” 

Foremost among the Canadian hopes is long- 
hitting Stan Leonard, pro at the Marine Drive 
Club of Vancouver, who during the past year has 
been playing some of the best golf of his brilliant 
career. Current rumors from the midwest have it 
that Stan will not be competing but he’s a keen, 
competitive golfer and he’s not likely to pass up 
a chance for the big cash award and extra glory 
in this classic event. 
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Canadian Hopes in the Canadian Open 






Since 1914 Canada’s Major Golf Competition Has Been Won by Americans; 
But This Year, Says Scarboro Golf Club’s Pro, Things May Be Different 


The 38-vear-old Vancouverite, rated for some 
years as the longest hitter in Canada, has hung 
up an enviable record in his 13 years as a pro- 
fessional. He has won three Canadian Professional 
Golfers’ Association titles and at some time or 
other has won just about every Pro or Open 
tournament in the Western provinces 

\part trom his success around home, Leonard 
has taken a few paving flings on the American 
tournament circuit on the West Coast. Stan’s best 
effort was in the Esmeralda Open in Idaho less 
than a Vear ago, where he was beaten by a single 
stroke despite a terrific 261 for .72-holes, forcing 
the winner Ed “Porky” O'iver to shoot a world 
record 260 count. A few weeks ago, Leonard, the 
boy with the “whiplash” swing, finished second to 
Fred Haas in the Long Beach, California, open 
All in all, I think he'll do as a leading prospect for 
i Canadian victory this v2ar 

Others who should prove contenders to break 
the American monopoly on our top golf prize 
re, Bill Kerr of Beaconsfield whose 277 at St 
George’s gave him a third-place tie last vear; Stan 
Horne of Islemere and Jules Huot of Laval-Sur- 
Le-Lac (all Montreal pros), Gordon Brydson of 
Toronto’s Mississauga Club, Dick Borthwick of 
Hamilton, Pete Olympk of Edmonton and Kasmur 
Zabowski of Halifax 

Kerr. Horne, Borthwick and Brvdson along with 


the writer, got in some golf in the south during the 


i 






past winter and the extra plav and tournament 
experience proved a creat help to a good Sta 
this spring. Kerr fired a final round 67 to hit the 
prize-money in the Atlanta Open for the bes 
effort of the group. Brydson showed that 
kept his game at top pitch during the winter: he 
burned up Islington’s par 73 with a sensational 66 
when the Ontario pros held a get-together there 
last month. 

Little Jules Huot, one of golf’s finest competi- 
tors, is back in form again after being slowed 
down by illness last season, while Borthwick is 
hitting the ball better than ever. 

Though the chief hopes for a Canadian win 
this vear in the Open rest on the shoulders of the 
veteran campaigners mentioned, there are several 
promising young stars among the professionals and 
assistants. 

Murray Tucker of the Sunningdale Club of 
London rates as one of the brightest prospects 
among the younger pros, showing well in the On- 
tario Open and the Millar Trophy pro match-play 
tournament. Murray is a fine shot-maker and has 





the temperament and confidence needed for top 
tournament golf. 

Although my scope of viewing these up-and- 
coming young stars centres in the East and chiefly 
around Toronto, cthers who appear headed for 
the top ranks are Gord Harrison of Peterborough 
Golf Club, Hal Butler, assistant at Thornhill; Bert 
Turcott, assistant at Oakdale and Lorne Stone of 
Upland and George Clifton of Niagara-on-the- 


‘ ; 
Lake, a couple of young professionals 


SO MUCH for the professionals and hopes for a 


home-brew victory from their uD-sWwing 





But don’t let anvone sell vou on the idea that 
there isn’t an excellent chance of one of our very 
fine amateurs having a big sav in the Canadian 


} th > > r > 
Open. And in the amateur ranks there appear to 





De a greater numbDer of Voung Stars coming up 


th . Y the nr 
na among the pros 


: 
Outstanding voungster of last season was Laurie 





Roland of Vancouver, now just 17 vears of age 


Last vear Laurie was the sensation of 


Cana- 





dian Amateur championship going 





final round in that fast company before bein 
defeated, one-up by the U.S. veteran Dick Chap- 


man, who went on to win the title. 


f 
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t Tr ] ’ rh; moc r bh r , r 
[ter plaving against the youngstel (Chapman 


rated Laurie as good a prospect at 16 as the great 


Bobby Jones was at the same age, and Chapman 
plaved against them both 

Bobby Fair. one of our Scarboro Club bovs 
who went to the third round in the U.S. amateur 


last vear, along with Gerrv Kesselring of Kitchen- 
er, second low amateur with 294 at St George s, 
and Bill Moreland of North Bay. get the call as 
the other most promising members of the rising 
voung simon-pure group 


Then too, vou can’t overlook veteran amateurs 


like Phil Farley of Scarboro, beaten for the ¢ 
dian title last vear bv Chapman after two extra 


holes in the 36-hole final: Nick Weslock of 





Windsor 1949 Ontario Open Champion and low 
amateur with 287 in the Open last vear; George 
Eluck, runner-up to Gerry Kesselring in last Vear's 
Ontario Amateur test: Bill Mawhinnev of Van- 
couver, former Canadian junior champ; Tommy 
Riddell, match play expert ot Montreal: Allan 
Boes of Edmonton and several others 

At present the cutlook of golf in Canada would 
be much brighter if the number of young ama- 
teurs and professionals moving into the tourna- 
ment picture were greater. However, a move Is 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 28 








Artists Get OK 


by Paul Duval 
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AN ENTRY for the O’Keefe’s Art Awards is here being given careful scrutiny 
L. A. C. Panton, Fred Brigden, A. J. Casson and Charles Comfort 
standing). O’Keefe’s Awards are presented annually to young Canadian artists be- 


The 18 awards are open to residents of Canada 
nd total $5,250. Nearly 600 paintings were received for this vear’s competition 





OY jurors 


: : 
tween the ages of 18 and 30 


SECOND AWARD ot $750 was received by Joseph 
Purcell for his briskly realized “Canadian School Days.” 
Such pieces of vigorous realism have already won the 
young Halitax painter a bright reputation in his native 


province. A tourth generation Haligonian, Purcell studied 
at the Nova Scotia College of Art, and has been commis- 
to paint several murals for hotels, hospitals and 


churches around the city of Halifax 


sioned 


from O'Keefe's 





SPARKED by American example, 
Canadian business is now coming to a 
realization of the importance of crea- 
tive art endeavor to the vigor of a 
free society. The latest, and to date 
most impressive, example of fine art 
sponsorship here is the recently con- 
cluded O’Keefe’s Art Awards, total- 
ling $5,250. 

The O’Keefe’s scholarships stress 
the encouragement and development 
of young artists. All paintings entered 
were to be painted during the last two 
vears by artists between the ages ot 
18 and 30. All told, the distinguished 
four-man jury studied S81 entries re- 
ceived from students in every part of 
Canada and some from the United 
States, Mexico and Europe. Judges 
Fred Brigden, A. J. Casson, Charles 
Comfort and L. A. C. Panton were 
pleasantly surprised at the calibre ot 
some of the work and did not arrive 
at their final selections without some 
soul-searching. However, few would 
quibble with their final choices; the 18 
prize-winning canvases hold much man is 27 years 
hope for the future of Canadian art. old and had first 

This week, the public will have a art tuition at 
chance to judge for themselves when New York’s tamous Parsons School 
the prize winners go on dsplay at the of Design. After a short period at the 
Art Gallery of Toronto for a three- Manhattan Art Students League, she 
week period. Later, the paintings may returned to Montreal where she now 
go on a tour of the Dominion paints and instructs school children. 


“CIT YSCAPI 
by Ghitta Caiser- 
man was the win- 
ner of $500 third 
award. Montreal- 


er Miss Caiser- 
5 


“FISHERMEN” won top O’Keete’s Award of $1,000 for 
Kenneth C. Lochhead of Ottawa. Grave in color and mood, 
the carefully composed canvas is typical of the serious 
approach to art found throughout many of the entries 
Young artist Lochhead first studied art at the Ottawa Tech- 
nical School and at the Summer School of Queen’s Univer- 
sity. From 1945 to 1949 he attended the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 
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Russians Still Fleeing from Stalin 


Writer Who Left the Soviet Union at the End of the War 
Interviews Fellow-Countrymen Still Fleeing Today 


by Tanya Matthews 


ONE of the most interesting books on 
Russia in many a day was “Russian 
Child and Russian Wife,” by Tanya 
Matthews, reviewed in SATURDAY 
NIGHT a year ago. The writer, who 
married a British journalist during the 
war and was one of the last of the 
Russian wives to be allowed to leave 
the USSR, has since become a journal- 
ist herself. 

She reported the Kravchenko Trial 
(see SN June 13) in Paris and has 
now been to Germany to interview re- 
cent refugees from the Soviet Union, 
to find out why they flee and what 
manner of people they are. 


AMONG the eight million refugees ot 
all Kinds in Western Germany there 
are a large number of Soviet Russian 
men and women, deserters from the 
Red Army and the Soviet civil admin- 
istration in Eastern Germany. 

At one time they were arriving in 
the Western zones at the rate of sev- 
eral hundred a month, and, despite 
Soviet restrictive measures and propa- 
ganda as to the unhappy fate awaiting 
them, the flow continues. Most ot 
them are intellectual workers, but they 
include all classes and ages. 

The “escapees” risk their lives to 
flee. First, they have no certainty as 
to how they will be received in the 
Western zones. Up till 1947, the West- 
ern Allies faithfully fulfilled the Yalta 
Agreement, and turned thousands of 
refugees back to the Soviet authorities. 
Secondly, there are many difficulties 
in crossing the line and only two or 
three out of every ten who try to es- 
cape are believed to get through. 


Fate of Those Caught 


The fate of those who fail can be 
imagined. With great luck it means 
Siberia; without luck, a parade in 
chains before the prisoner’s unit, and 
then shooting. 

The escapees have five main kinds 
of motive for the risk they take. 

First, there is that of the official in 
trouble, like Leonid who was an offi- 
cer in the MVD (former NKVD) in 
Berlin. His job was to screen White 
Russians from France who had opted 
after 1946 to return to Russia as So- 
viet citizens. A friend warned him 
that the authorities thought him too 
friendly with these repatriates, and he 
fled. 

The second motive is that of the 
political prisoners who, towards the 
end of the war, were released from 
concentration camps in the Soviet 
Union to fight for Mother Russia. Af- 
ter fighting loyally they learned on the 
eve of returning to civilian life that 
other ex-prisoners who had gone back 
to Russia had been sent to serve out 
the rest of their sentence. 

A third class of fugitive is formed 
by those who have married German 
girls who do not want to live in Rus- 
sia. 


A fourth and fairly common motive 
is the attraction of the Western way of 
life. Twenty-two year old Alexander, 
a young skilled worker from a Siber- 
ian tractor station, had met a former 
Soviet prisoner of war who had been 
released from his prison camp in Ger- 
many by the Americans and somehow 
got to the United States. When this 
man was eventually returned to Russia 
under the Yalta Agreement, he had 
been sentenced to 25 years “free set- 
tlement” in Siberia, where Alexander 
met him. After listening to his tales 
of the free and easy life in America. 
and then, when sent to Germany in 
the army, seeing that the German 
peasants lived much better than his 


A “NON-RETURNER”: Propaganda about “Soviet Paradise’ 


own people at home, Alexander es- 
caped at the first opportunity. 

By far the largest number of “es- 
capees” flee, however, from hatred ot 
the Soviet regime and complete loss otf 
hope of any brighter future under it 
Twenty-eight year old Feodor, a Com- 
munist Party member, had been sen- 
tenced to three years in concentration 
camp in North Russia for returning 
late from leave to his army unit. The 
savage sentence and the inhuman suf- 
ferings of the people in the labor camp 
shattered his illusions. As soon as he 





was released and drafted to Germany. 
he escaped. 

I should like to draw a composite 
portrait of a “typical” escapee from 
the Russian army and administration 
in Eastern Germany. But to me as a 
Russian the escapees I met were so 
different in their origins, personalities 
and appearance, that any such artifi- 
cial picture would be quite unreal! 

But if anyone could be called an or- 
dinary person, it was little Ariadna 
Fedorovna, whom I met in a town | 
am not permitted to name, in Western 
Germany. Ariadna Fedorovna said 
she was 46 years old, but was prob- 
ably over fifty. She had grevish hair 
and the eves of that undistinguished 


—Mille 


doesnt fool adults 


sort Whose color you don’t remember 
She was neither ugly, nor pretty, nei- 
ther short nor tall, you did not recall 
whether she was thin or fat, because 
vou just did not notice her 

What led her to take the prodigious 
and what might have been the fatal 
step, of throwing up her comfortable 
well-paid post in Eastern Germany 
and, knowing no foreign language but 
a few scraps of German, fleeing to the 
Western zone? Well, here is the story 
of this otherwise entirely unremark- 
able woman 
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She had been a bookkeeper with the 
Technitilm Studio, where educational 
films were made, for many years. 

Neither she nor anv of her relatives 
had ever had any trouble with the se- 
cret police—I suppose she had been 
too neutral for them to notice. The 
only remarkable thing in her life up 
to the date of her escape, was that she 
had lived through the siege of Lenin- 
grad in which two million citizens died 
of Starvation, and this she seemed to 
regard as something of a miracle 

After the liberation of the city she 
not only got back her old job, but was 
approached to join the Communist 
party. on account of her long service 
and her impeccable behavior: for 
she had always fulfilled diligently all 
the duties which a good Soviet citizen 
should accomplish. She had always 
voted, she had never missed a parade 
on the great feast days of the regime, 
she had invariably subscribed a satis- 
factory sum to the “voluntary” loans. 
She had, in fact, been to all appear- 
ances a perfect robot. 

Yet within her mechanical breast— 
as her superiors no doubt thought of 
it—had smouldered from the verv be- 
ginning a hidden fire of revolt against 
the Stalinist tvranny “IT had been 
waiting for a chance to get away from 
the Soviet regime for thirty-two vears 
she told me. as she sat stiffly in the 
big chair. And she related to me some 
of the latest signs of complete suppres- 
sion of liberty in the artistic world 

But of the hidden fire within Ari- 
adna Fedorovna, the authorities had 
guessed nothing at all. So little that 
when in 1947 part of her studio was 
transferred to Eastern 
work, she was sent witn the unit as a 
bookkeepe! 
with a room, food and pay be 
she had ever had in Russia 

Yet, at the first opportunity, this 


litte woman whom nobody had ever 


Germany to 


There she was provided 
. 
t 


ter tha 


noticed, risked her life to come to the 
If I were Lavrenty Beria, head 
of the MVD, I should be more alarm- 
ed at the news of her flight, than at 
the desertion of half a dozen high of- 
ticers of the Soviet army. For if Hea- 
ven knows, Beria certainly does not 
know how many silent, unsuspected 
Ariadna Fedorovna’s there are in 
Soviet Russia. 


west 


(Copyright, London Observer) 
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NATIONAL ROUND-UP 


Canada: 


HOW REAL is freedom of the press? 


Delegates to the Empire Press Union 
in conference at Ottawa expressed 
doubts as to the existence, practicabil- 
itv and possibility of freedom of the 
press today 

All agreed freedom ot the press was 
in danger and must be defended 
There was also agreement that the 
proposed United Nations conventions 
on freedom of information Were un- 
acceptable 

Delegates from India and Pakistan 
contended that absolute freedom was 
not practicable in all cases: there 
should be some limitations. United 
Kingdom delegates were divided on 
the advisability of allowing the pro- 
posed British Press Council control in 
anv wav the press of the country. 

Senator W. Rupert Davies, chair- 
man of the Canadian delegation, asked 
the publishers to look at themselves. 
too “Sometimes.” he said, “it seems 
to me we want treedom to operate 
newspapers as We see tit. or for the 
interests of certain parties or groups, 
rather than for all the people - 

Other delegates brought up the 
‘ shortage, 


plea that the newsprint 


caused by currency control, was de- 





ly prolonged as a torm of 


imiting 


the freedom of newspapers 
Final drafting and voting on resolu 

ions were held over until the EPU 

neets in Muskoka. Ont.. June 26 


(Ss Capital Comment 


Quebec: 
NUMBER ONE 


THIEVES are getting tussv these days! 
Ordinary cars seems, aren't good 


‘nough anv more, not even a well-kept 


Last week, Hon. John S. Bourque, 
Quebec Minister of Lands and For- 


to police that his au 
I 
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Saskatchewan: 


DUSTBOWL’S END 


RT. HON. J. G. Gardiner’s indication 





House of Commons that con- 
struct ot the S100 million South 
Saskatchewan River development pro- 

c et under Wav next vear Was 
c { t erest in Saskatch 


B i as a 12-vear job, it means the 
cauauaae 
pe Wel 
vater conservation project 
nd. The financial arrangements 
1 if tl 


ust now be troned out, anc rese 





leted between provincial and 


ederal governments this vear, con- 

ruction on the huge dam itself can 
<5 

For that part of the province to be 


rigation, the dream of a 


sound agricultural economy, indepen- 
dent of rainfall, 1s about to take form 

The province hopes that Ottawa, 
besides constructing the main works, 
will also construct the main irrigation 
canals with the province financing the 
laterals and other secondary works 
t feeis it can persuade Ottawa to bear 
a heavy portion of the expense since 


there will be direct benefits to the fed- 
eral treasury in lesser payments likely 
to be made to farmers under the 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act. Benefits 
to the province and the municipalities 
will result from a more stable econo- 
mv and a more stable taxation base. 

But a lot of financial gimmicks will 
have to be straightened out before the 
dust stops blowing in Saskatchewan. 


“FIRST” UNITED 


MELVILLE First United Church 
joined with other U.C. churches in 
Observing the 25th anniversary ot 
Church union (SN June 20), but ac- 
tually it was the 42nd such anniversary 
for Melville. 

Back in 1908, one year after Mel- 
ville came into existence, Methodist, 
Congregational and Presbyterian ad- 
herents in the railroad town decided 
to join together. This was done and a 
united church built. Details of the 
merger appeared lost, but last week 
the historic documents were found in 
an out-of-the-way corner of a tinsmith 
shop by E. J. Motter, who was a mem- 
ber of the first board. The documents 
will be copied and placed in the 
church 


COMPETITION 


TAKING the long-range, world-wide 
view of Britain’s current “ration books 
for cattle’ program, Dr. \ I 
Graham, Dean of Agriculture at the 
University of Saskatchewan, said that 
man and animals might in the not too 
distant future be in competition for 
the world’s supply of food. Greater 
efficiency in livestock production was 
necessary if the industry was to sur- 
vive, he said. Dr. Graham pointed out 
it nOwWw required more acres to 
feed meat to man than to feed him 
soil crops and this would inevitably 
lead to competition for survival 
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THE PRESS tests a point: Col. the Hon. J. J. Astor, chairman of the seventh 
annual Imperial Press conference, visited the RCMP barracks in Ottawa. He tests 
sabre point at Rockcliffe Mountie headquarters while Cpl. H. J. Allen looks on 


@ High beef prices have drawn plenty 
of complaints from harried house- 
wives, but butchers say they too are 
people to be pitied. If anyone thinks 
butchering profitable he should look at 
the classified ads offering butcher 
businesses. “The prices are too high 
and we're doing little trade,” butchers 
yelp. Demand for good “cuts” is slim 
and unless prices come down quickly 
there will be plenty of empty shops, 
they were claiming last week. 


Newfoundland: 


OF THINGS PAST 


NEWFOUNDLAND is now a mem- 
ber of the Historic Sites and Monu- 
ments Board of Canada and its repre- 
sentative, C. E. A. Jeffery, MBE, 
Editor of the Sr. John’s Evening Tele- 
gram, attended the annual meeting in 
Ottawa recently. 

The new province is historically rich 
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CHORAL PATTERN: About 50 choir boys from the famous Saint Louis de 
Gonzague choir, Cornwall, Ont., visited the Parliament Buildings as guests of 
Transport Minister Chevrier. To show their appreciation they assembled in Con- 
federation Hall of the Memorial Chamber gallery in the Parliament Building and 
sang several selections under the direction of their choirmaster, Brother Fulbert. 


when compared to most of Canada. 

St. John’s, for example, was populated 
two hundred years before Halifax and 
is the oldest capital in the Dominion 
But Newfoundland, probably because 
of straitened circumstances, never did 
very much about it. 

Now, with the aid of Ottawa, na- 
tional parks are to be created, monu- 
ments erected (one soon to Alcock 
and Brown, pioneer fliers of the North 
Atlantic), and forts at Placentia are to 
be reconstructed (these have associa- 
tions in the 1600 and 1700's when the 
French sought to capture the island 
and did hold certain parts of it for a 
while). It has been suggested that the 
Newfoundland Hotel, now operated 
by the CNR, be renamed Fort William 
atter the famous fortification on 
Which it stands. C upids, in Concep- 
tion Bay, was the scene of the first 
British attempt at colonization in 1610 
and a monument to John Guy was 
erected in 1910. Marconi is also rep- 
resented for his feat on Signal Hill, St 
John’s, in receiving the first wireless 
signal across the Atlantic. Newfound 
land also boasts many political giants 
and plaques may be erected to Sir 
Robert Bond, Sir William Whiteway, 
Carson and many others 


New Brunswick: 


OGHAY ATINLAY 


OLDER residents of Saint John were 
mildly amused to read despatches 
trom Winchester, Mass., about the 
“new ‘ab’ language craze” which is 
sweeping New England. Teen-agers 
there are rattling off the babbling 
language as fast as they can talk Eng- 
lish. They put in an “ab” before each 
sounding vowel; thus the words “ha- 
rassed teachers” becomes “habarassed 
tabeachabers.” Some dismayed U.S 
educationists think the English lan- 
guage has sunk to an unprecedented 
low. 

But there are in Saint John digni- 
fied old grandmothers who can jabber 
the same strange tongue at express- 
train pace. It was, they say, a fad in 
New Brunswick 30 to 40 years ago 
And the young people whose elders 
despaired of their sanity in that era 
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seem to have grown up into respect- 
able citizens. 

In fact, the versatile grandmothers 
can remember at least four kinds of 
Pig Latin or Hog Latin spoken in 
their youth. Another version consisted 
of ordinary sentences with “imgree, 
igree, ogree, umgree” interspersed lib- 
erally among the words, so that par- 
ents could talk about private subjects, 
like a new box of chocolates in the 
house, without the kids catching on. 

Still another was the orthodox Pig 
Latin of the “Ivegay emay a entence- 
say” type. One of the most popular 
other forms was called “Tut-num,” in 
which the speaker spelled out the 
words, pronouncing the vowels by 
their own alphabetical name. but put- 
ting a “u” after each consonant, and 
then repeating the consonant to make 
a little word representing that letter. 


Thus “Well done, sir” became “wuw- | 


e-lul-lul dud-o-nun-e sus-i-rur.”” Even 
when a listener to a tut-num conver- 
sation knows how it is done, he can- 
not follow it without experience 


Ontario: 


HUSTLE PAYOFF 


BOUNCY, brash Robert H. Saunders, 
Chairman of the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission has had 
a bustling, happy life. 

As a boy he had three newspaper 
routes at one time. He has had only 
one vacation in his life. As Mavor otf 
Toronto he attended more functions 
than any other official in the city’s 
history. For years his family has 
seen him practically only at week 
ends (when he likes to clear everyone 
out of the kitchen and get the meals 
himself). 

It also has been a life of achieve- 
ment. As Mayor he left a record to 
be shot at both in popularity and in 
getting things done. 

This month both the bustle and 
the achievement reach new peaks. It 
will also undoubtedly be the happiest 
month in Bob Saunders’ life. 







PERFECT PICTURES 
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CLOCEL 


It’s easy for anyone to master the 
wonderfully simple LEICA camera 
technique. But it’s hard to match 
the simply wonderful results that 
LEICA precision and _ versatility 
make possible for amateur and ex- 
pert alike. 







SEE IT AT YOUR LOCAL DEALERS’ 
Walter A. Carveth Limited 


(CANADIAN AGENTS) 
431 YONGE ST. TORONTO 1 
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PM PIPES: Prime Minister St. Laurent tries his hand at Scottish pipes furnished 


by Senator Tom Reid, a BC Liberal. 
took place at the National Liberal 


Two and a half years ago Premier 
Drew, in the face of doubting Thom- 
ases, drafted him from the mavor’s 
chair to take over the Hydro chair- 
manship, the head job in the largest 
power utility in the British Empire 

The job to be done was: beat the 
power shortage as soon as possible 
Sell the people, who at the time were 
having their lights “blacked out” all 
over the province, on the shortage 

This the new chairman did 

One of his first acts was to buy an 
airplane for Hydro. In it he and the 
Commission’s top personnel travelled 


I 
all over the province visiting. and 


speeding-up new projects And all 
over the continent expediting material 
and acquiring Know-how 

On the air and the public platform 
the second job was done. mainly by 
the chairman himself. In his gravelly 
and down-to-earth tones, he told the 
people about the shortage. Whereas 
before the Commission had been in- 
clined to duck the question with “if’s” 
and “but’s” he came out flatly, ac- 
knowledged the shortage and said it 





—Gilbert Milne 


SAUNDERS: See “Hustle” 


Mrs. St. Laurent is amused 
Federation annual dinner in Ottawa 


The event 


wouldn't be remedied for some time. 
The people, while still somewhat in 
the dark so far as their lights were 
concerned, appreciated this candor. 
Promised hysteria and political reper- 
cussion didn’t materialize. 

Now, many weeks sooner than ex- 
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pected, this month this job was ended. 
Hydro was opening three huge new 
plants. One at Tunnel Site near Sault 
St. Marie, one at Pine Portage, near 
the head of the lakes, the third, and 
this one a real giant, at Des Joachims 
on the northern Ottawa River. With 
other plants still to come in, and new 
reserves negotiated for on the Niagara 
River, they meant the end of the pow- 
er shortages in Ontario for the fore- 
seeable future. 

When he took over, Saunders had 
said the shortage would be solved by 
1951. Bulk of the credit for meeting 
it so much sooner he gave to the 
Commission’s engineering staff, by 
reputation as good as any on the con- 
tinent. But those who remembered 
the boy with three newspaper routes 
knew also that hustle and bustle had 
had a lot to do with it 


@ Officials of the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Travel and Publicity had 
good news. A survey had shown On- 
tario’s tourist business would be still 
on the way up. Reservations promised 
that last year’s figures would again 
be topped. For the fifth year in a row 
a new travel record would be set. 
Already doing 60 per cent of Can- 
ada’s $288.000.000 a vear tourist 
business, Ontario would be shooting 
to top the $200,000.000 mark for the 
first time 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 34 
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non-magnetic 
unbreakable crystal 




















WRITE FOR FULLY DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE 


In Canada—Movado Watch Agency 
36 Toronto St., Toronto 





In U.S.A.—Movado Watch Agency Inc. 


610 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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THAT CERTAIN SENSE 
OF NUMB ENJOYMENT 


THE EYE is always quicker than the 
logical faculty; so the movies flourish. 
In fact if it weren’t for our incyrable 
susceptibility to fast-moving illusion, 
the Industry would probably have 
gone into receivership in its infancy. 

Take “The Secret Fury,” for in- 
stance. In this film, we are asked to 
believe in the opening sequences that 
the heroine (Claudette Colbert) has 
been secretly married without any ink- 
ling of the circumstance herself. She 
is in fact just on 
the point of being 
married to another 
man, an agreeable 
architect played by 
Robert Ryan, 
when a_ stranger 
pops up to forbjd 
the banns. Present- 
ly half a dozen wit- 
nesses turn up to 
comiem his story, ower es 





and in jig time the bewildered bride 
finds herself facing a charge not only 
of attempted bigamy but of first de- 
gree murder. From there it is only a 
short step to the psychiatric ward, 
with the hero meanwhile working 
frantically to save his doomed fiancée 
from a lifetime of occupational ther- 
apy. 

The trick here is to keep the audi- 
ence, like the heroine “in shock” with 
the logical faculty temporarily sus- 
pended. Why, for instance, doesn’t 
Robert Ryan immediately report the 
case of the murdered chambermaid to 
the police? No time to inquire into 
this, since the murderer is already 
crouched behind him in the back seat 
of the car, ready to strangle him with 
a length of picture wire. Then why, 
five minutes later, doesn’t he inforn. 
the authorities that he has just killed 
the murderer and left the corpse at 
the bottom of a gully? No time for 
that either, since Claudette at that very 
instant is being chased through the 
family attic by a homicidal maniac. 


AN WHY did the prosecuting attor- 
ney want to drive the poor girl crazy, 
and how did she escape from the psy- 
chiatric ward, and why did her father 
leave her under the guardianship of a 
dangerous mental case, and how is it 
that people of reasonable intelligence 
are able to sit through this lacily plot- 
ted farrago of nonsense and mayhem 
and even enjoy it? 

The directors of pictures like “The 
Secret Fury” know exactly how to in- 
duce this submissive trance-state in 
their audiences. They shuttle the 
images across the screen faster and 
faster, until everything explodes into 
violent action. Then there is a lull and 
the audience relaxes waiting for the 
next crescendo. 

If the critical, or, occasionally, the 
moral faculty stirs in the interval it is 
promptly knocked on the head by 
some special excitement—a chase, a 
murder, or a flight of hysterics. There 
must certainly be a sort of numbed 
satisfaction in all this, or there would 
























not be pictures like “The Secret Fury,” 
and then what would we do if we just 
wanted to sit down and relax and take 
the weight off our intelligence? 


“THE QUIET ONE” and “Johnny 
Holiday” are both films dealing with 
the problem of delinquent juveniles. 
One (Johnny Holiday) was a stereo- 
type and ran to a good house. The 
other (The Quiet One) was a film 
original, filled with insight and truth. 
It ran for a week in a small theatre, 
at a considerable loss to the distribu- 
tor. 

In “The Quiet One” the small un- 
happy hero throws a rock through a 
store window. Apart from this, the 
only action in the film is the compas- 
sionate and imaginative action of the 
human spirit; and if there is any ex- 
citement it is simply the excitement of 
watching fine material as it develops 
under sure and skilful hands. 

“Johnny Holiday” gives us, for 
drama, a brutal beating up and two 
attempted murders, and for comedy 
the spectacle of William Bendix losing 
his pants. In fairness it must be ad- 
mitted that these are minor elements, 
the remainder of the film devoting 
itself wholeheartedly to the problem 
of youthful regeneration. 

It is in fact a tract, and a tract quite 
honest enough in spirit and intention 
to earn commendations from Parent 
and Teacher groups. Like most tracts, 
however, it is concerned with message 
rather than with characterization, and 
the characters here are carefully cut to 
fit the story plan. The only thoroughly 
believable character is a psychopathic 
lad, played by Stanley Clements with 
disturbing authority. 


“THE SKIPPER Surprised His Wife” 
sets out to demonstrate that a man 
can run a house more efficiently than 
his mate. The Skipper (Robert Walk- 
er) takes charge when his wife (Joan 
Leslie) breaks her leg, and after a few 
initial misadventures, has the place 
under such competent control that his 
wife leaves him flat, taking the chil- 
dren with her. The film gets what fun 
it can out of a variety of kitchen gad- 
gets, from coffee makers to electric 
manglers. The plot, however, and most 
of the gags, are quite as mechanical as 
the gadgets.—Mary Lowrey Ross 





“THE SECRET FURY" 





DRAMA IN SCHOOL 


IN HULL, Quebec, is an ambitious 
man and an ambitious school. The 
man is René Provost, actor at heart 
and owner of a printing shop by pro- 
fession. Five years 
ago he _ founded 
L’Ecole @a@Art 
Dramatique de 
Hull, Incorporée. 
Among the patrons 
are the Vicountess 
Alexander of Tunis 
and His Excellency 
Monseigneur Alex- 
andre Vachon. 

Some 82 actors- 
to-be registered. All wanted to play 
leading parts; by the end of the year 
only 32 remained. For the first three 
years teachers came in from Montreal. 
Sometimes only one class a week was 
possible. So in 1949 René Provost 
himself took charge of the School, 
became teacher-director. 

Hull-born René Provost is 47. Son 
of an actor, he made his debut at 4; 
has been acting ever since. He says he 
must have played around 300 parts. 

The School had its beginnings in a 





—Denault Studio 


RENE PROVOST 















cellar. There was little money. Then 
the Hon. Alexandre Taché, Speaker of 
the Quebec Legislative Assembly, be- 
came interested; got in touch with the 
Hon. Paul Sauvé, Minister of Social 
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Technical School (two years ago a 
modern auditorium was built to meet 
requirements of the Drama School) 
and Mr. Coté provided financial assist- 
ance. Aid has also come from Mr. 








Welfare and of Youth, and with the 
Hon. Omer Coté, Que. Prov. Sec’y., 


Mr. Sauvé offered premises in the Hull for the School. 
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Never was... never will be anything else 
quite like it for a thrilling vacation. Exciting 
days and wondrous nights at sea on the lux- 
ury liner that’s “‘pleasure-planned” from stem 
to stern. Private bath with every stateroom 
... pool... floating nightclub .. . cocktail 
bars and lounges . . . broad sport decks 

entertainment... cruise director. Enjoy this 
wonderful all-expense 4-day cruise*—or stay 
in Bermuda longer if you wish at low sum- 
mer rates. 
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ALL-INCLUSIVE TOURS CAN BE ARRANGED 
FOR 6, 8. 11, 13 DAYS OR LONGER 


See Your Travel Agent or 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


315 St. Sacrament St., Montreal 





* 4-day cruises 
commence July 1 
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CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY a 
g ; 800 Bay Street—Toronto, Ont. g 
covers entire family t 5 
Application for Poliomyelitis Insurance to Continental ? 
for 2 full years a Casualry Company 4 
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$ Address? } 
City? Prov.? 
Coverage — 
mates — any individual Age? Date of Birth? ; 
immediately or 2 full years Occupation? t 
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No Waiting a Poliomyelitis within the last 90 days? 3 
: : : b 3 Are you applying for: 
Immediate protection against medical i Individual Policy and attach’ng $5.00 for 2 vears? i 
expenses of poliomyelitis which first 4 Family Policy and attaching $10.00 for 2 years? i 
manifests after effective date of policy. 
=e 4 Dated 19 4 
2 Signature x 
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3 MILLION PEOPLE 
ALREADY INSURED UNDER 
THIS PLAN! 





Jules Laverdure of Hull. More than 
once he has put his hand in his pocket 
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ALL-OUT FOR DEFENCE 


Data on New Weapons Inspires Hope 
Defence Will Again Be Made Supreme 


THE DISCUSSION of new “wonder” 


weapons which would restore the pre- 


jominance of the defence, which was 


ypened in these columns last week. 





has since been carried a long way 

turthe y\ official revelations in 
Washington 

\ high weapons authority in the 

Pentagon appears to have called in 

correspondents and given 

em specific data on the new weap- 


s. with information as to which 1s 

production, which is in the experi- 
nental or prototype stage, which will 
probably be developed and which may 
ynly possibly be developed 

Further, an authority who could 
ynly be the Secretary of Detence him- 
self. seems to have told the correspon- 
dents that the U.S. wants this infor- 
nation published 

Here then is a bold decision that 
here is more security in publicity than 


tel] 


secrecy It is a bold effort to tell 


es Coneress 


GEN 


BRADLEY eh 


on the miitta wluation 


the American people exactly how they 
I 


nd in the way of defence. It is an 





effort to assure the Western Europeans 


that thev will be defended and not 


It is also an attempt to counter the 
I 


persistent Soviet propaganda that the 


f 
U.S. and not the USSR, is the “war 





nonger’ preparing to attack 
I} I itary situation as presented 
1OW S tnis The SUPerOr American 
i Ic Stockpile and the superior in- 
Gustria potential t the West ire 
c d on to deter the Soviets from 
cking during the next two vears 
' Ther unless the tempo oft Western 
lelence planning ts stepped up con- 
sid id there will intervene a period 
rf itical dang in Which the Soviets 


empted to use thei great 
preponderance of infantry and tanks 


If this danger period is passed suc- 


cessfully (and this calculation is a 





purely military one) then the definite 
probability is held out that the de- 
fence will gain the upper hand, the 
huge Soviet tanks will be as vulner- 
able as the knight in armor was to 
early firearms, and the hundreds ot 
Soviet divisions of conscript intantry 
will be prevented from massing for 
attack by “baby” atomic bombs car- 
ried in by guided missiles. A small, 

scientifically- 
provide a sure 


highly - trained and 
equipped army will 
shield for Western Europe. And guid- 
ed, homing rocket anti-aircraft muis- 
siles may also spell the doom ot the 
inter-continental bomber, and bring 
security to North America. 

The new weapons hich are to en- 
able small numbers of resolute troops 
to end the 30-year dominance of the 
tank are an improved bazooka and a 
recoilless anti-tank gun, which are 
light and _ relatively inexpensive, can 
be handled by one or two men, and 
will fire the “shaped charge” .and 
“squash-head” ammunition. 

The shaped charge does not depend 
on its velocity to penetrate the tank 
armor, but on the shaping of the ex- 
plosive in such a way that a finger- 
sized hole is bored through very 
heavy armor. The squash-head ammu- 
ution, on the other hand, does not 
penetrate the armor but sets up shock 
Waves flakes 


trom the inside of the armor and dis- 


which will tear steel 


able the tank crew 

With these weapons in the proto- 
type stage, and some of them read\ 
for production, the inclination in U.S. 
military circles is to view the day of 
the heavy and relatively slow tank as 
passing. They are concentrating on 
a light and very mobile tank, with 
fluid transmission and an automatic 
fire-control device which will ensure 
a hit on the big Soviet tanks at the 
first or second try 

Nothing so definite has been given 
out about the atomic “artillery shells” 
and “baby” bombs, and it is obvious 
that these will take longer to develop. 

But it appears that the conception 
of atomic artillery shells envisages not 
bulky, heavily-encased 
atomic bombs, but of canisters of the 


the firing of 


radioactive by-products of atomic fis- 
sion 

There are not yet, it seems, any 
“haby” atomic bombs. But the size 
and weight of the bomb has been re- 
1945. when it 


could only be carried in the 68-ton 


duced steadily since 


B-29 Superfortress, so that it can now 
be carried in the 26-ton AJ-1, a fold- 
ing-wing craft developed for carrier 
service. It does not seem that as vet 
there is an A-bomb small enough to 
be carried by a fighter-bomber, but 
the trend is in that direction. Such 
smaller bombs could also be used in 
guided missiles: and the prediction 
in Washington is that medium-range 
weapons of this type for battlefield 
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—Herblock in the Washington Post 


THE REPLACEMENTS ARRIVE 


use may be ready within five years. 

Iwo types of more conventional 
“ground-to-air” guided missiles are 
about to be put into production by 
the U.S., to give the forces operational 
practice, and provide some anti-air- 
craft protection for ships and cities 
for the present. Other improved tvpes 
will continue under development. 

Almost none of the new weapons 
which are to restore supremacy to the 
defence are yet in the hands of the 
troops. Nor are sufficient troops train- 
ed and ready, even that minimum 
force of some 40 divisions which, with 
its scientific weapons, is to make the 
Soviets hesitate to launch their tank 
and infantry masses. Between us and 
the direst danger stands at the present 
only the American advantage in num- 
bers of atomic bombs (say some hun- 
dreds against some dozens), and the 
immense potential advantage of the 
West in industrial resources, roughly 
measured by its five-to-one lead in 
steel production and ten-to-one lead 
in oil production. 

All these things are in the material 
field. One only needs to add that Na- 
poleon rated the moral to the material 
factors in war as three-to-one. It is 
hoped by those who have made these 
revelations that they will inspire a 
new confidence and determination 
that the free world can and will be 
defended.—Willson W oodside 


PURGE OF JAP REDS 


LINKED TO TREATY 


GENERAL MACARTHUR'’S order 
to purge the Central Committee of the 
Japanese Communist Party from all 
political activity and public office, and 
its instant acceptance by the Japanese 
Government, was a natural outcome 
of that Govern- 
ment’s victory in 
the recent elections, 
writes the London 
Observer's Far 
Eastern expert O. 
M. Green, in this 
broad survey of the 
Situation written 
for SATURDAY 
NIGHT: 





—Milne 


O. M. GREEN 
THE CONSTITUTION, which pre- 
scribes freedom of thought, speech 


and assembly tor all, appears to forbid 
the banning of the Communist Party 
as a whole. But one cannot doubt that, 
in effect, that is what will be done. 

Communism in Japan could do little 
before the war against the militarists’ 
ferocious onslaught upon “dangerous 
thought.” But the direct encourage- 
ment by General MacArthur of the 
formation of trade unions (in order 
to develop democratic practices) and 
the general misery left by Japan’s de 
feat gave the Communists their op- 
portunity. 

Before the end of 1947 over 7,000 
unions with a total membership of 
3 million had come into existence. Ot 
these roughly halt belonged to the 
Japanese Federation of Labor Unions, 
a right wing organization; the other 
half to the National Congress of La- 
bor Unions, in which Communist in- 
fluence predominated. The high-water 
mark for the Communists was reached 
in the general elections of January 
1949, when they polled 3 million votes 
and got 35 members into the Diet 
against their previous four. 

Since then, however, they have 
blotted their copybook rather badly, 
with an orgy of sabotage and vio- 
lence, in which the Minister of Trans- 
port, M. Shimoyama, was murdered 
and vilely mutilated. 

The public indignation excited 
against the Communists decided them 
to change their tactics with the 
avowed aim of working for power 
constitutionally through the elections. 
This brought down upon them a biting 
rebuke by the Cominform and by 
Pravda \ast January. 

Officially the Japanese comrades 
meekly kissed the rod. But behind the 
scenes the Party was divided, one sec- 
tion urging caution until the peace 
treaty was signed, when they expected 
arms from China and North Korea; 
while the other was all for violent 
action. It was common talk all through 
Japan that Russia was doing all she 
could to stimulate the activities of this 
violent section. 

There are, of course, fears that the 
Communists may be made more dan- 
gerous by being driven underground. 
Against this, the mood of the Japanese 
people is very different from what it 
was even a year ago. With rising pro- 
duction, work is plentiful. Housing is 





still bad, but there is plenty of food 
and clothing, streets are brightly lit, 
shops full of goods, trains and other 
public services work well. Japan in 
fact is happier, more self-confident, 
and consequently less amenable to 
Communist propaganda. 

In the recent electoral campaign the 
Communists vociferated the evils and 
perils of a peace treaty signed without 
Russia. The Japanese are very anxious 
not to be drawn into a quarrel between 
Russia and America. But a peace 
treaty they passionately desire; for 50 
years they have looked on Russia as 
their traditional enemy; and their vote 
seems to show their feeling that the 
sort of peace that the Kremlin would 
approve of would not be for their 
good. 

Thus backed by the nation Mr. Yo- 
shida can argue powerfully for a peace 
treaty with any nation willing to 
recognize Japan’s equality and inde- 
pendence—tfor which he announced 
his readiness on the eve of the elec- 
tions. 

A draft treaty was drawn up in 
Washington last autumn, but disputes 
about it followed and its details were 
never revealed. Now in a few days 
Mr. Dulles, Washington’s adviser on 
foreign affairs, with Mr. Johnson, 
Secretary of Defence, and General 
Omar Bradley will be in Tokyo to dis- 
cuss the matter with General Mac- 
Arthur. On the British side a meeting 
in London of Commonwealth High 
Commissioners has mapped out what 














—Shimizu in Asahi, Toyko 
HOW a Tokyo newspaper sees the Jap 
Communist Party. It was badly split 
by Pravda’s accusations of Titoism. 


the Commonwealth wants. It really 
looks as if some decision must be 
reached at last. 

Among the many guesses as to what 
the treaty will contain it seems that 
any idea of reparations has been aban- 
doned since, just a year ago, General 
MacArthur put a stop to the removal 
of Japanese machinery, (leaving her 
with all her best plant) for foreign 
claimants. 

Guarantees of fair trade abroad and 
no more dumping will certainly be 
demanded. Japanese silk shirts for one 
shilling and heavy silk kimonos for 
eight shillings in Rangoon, Japanese 
cameras not inferior to the German 
miniatures but at a third the price in 
Calcutta, a lucrative order for railway 
engines for Siam, Japanese shipyards 
already restored to a capacity for 
building 800,000 tons of shipping—all 
these are quite enough to make Wes- 
tern manufacturers nervous. 

Last but by no means least, Japan’s 





—Miller 


PREMIER YOSHIDA 


defence; her total lack of army, navy 
and air force; and that famous pre- 
amble to the constitution by which 
she forswears war forever. _ 
General Derevyanko, the Soviet 
representative in Tokyo, has lately 
made strong protests against the re- 
building of the Yosuka naval base, the 
construction of air bases, and the for- 


tifying of the Ryukyu Islands. No one 
imagines that Derevyanko was worry- 
ing about attacks on Russia by Japan. 
But equally no one would risk leaving 
Japan detenceless against invasion. 
Whatever else the peace treaty holds 
it seems inevitable that at least for 
some years bases in Japan must be 
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occupied by American forces. 

As for the Ryukyus, General Mac- 
Arthur told Derevyanko that they are 
held by America and are no concern 
of his. Seeing that Russia, since the 
war, has annexed all Sakhalin and the 
Kurile Islands, the worthy comrade 
had no reply. 
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For discriminating executives this beautiful desk lends dignity to any office 
in solid mahogany or solid walnut with hand carved edge 


Made 


Rawlinson craftsmanship is your guarantee of lasting quality and workmanship. We solicit 
your enquiries or, drop into our showrooms and browse around at your leisure. 


LIONEL RAWLINSON LIMITED 


647-649 YONGE 


Designers and Makers of Fine Furniture 


STREET, 
Est. 1883 
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You can have a smoother, more 
| comfortable shave in less time with 
} Mollé Brushless Shaving Cream — 
\ the heavier cream. 

| The toughest of whiskers — even 
over a tender skin — are no prob- 
lem when you use Molle. 
4 

} 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO— 





WASH YOUR FACE with soap and 
water. Leave it wet. 





JUST SPREAD MOLLE thinly on your 
beard. No working up, no mussy 
lather. Wet your razor,and... 


P% 


|S 
| 2 Ll waae 


~ > MY Irs 
3 pad LA 
| SHAVE... faster, smoother, better 


| than ever, with Molle. 
} AND FOR A_ SWELL 
skin-soother, rub in the 
that’s left on your face. 


ie’s 1, 2; 3 for the 


AFTER-SHAVE 
Mollé 


finest shave 


you've ever had. Get Mollé and 
start TODAY! 


—_——— 





and economical 
Yo Ib. JARS! 











IT'S BRUSHLESS! IT'S HEAVIER 
IT'S PRONOUNCED ‘ Mo-lay” 





McGILL UNIVERSITY 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Invites applications for the full time 
{ 1 of Secretary of the Faculty and 
Conservatorium of Musi 

A knowledge of and interest in music is 
essential in addition to administrative 


ability 


All applications giving details of age, 
| education, experience and salary desired, 


should be addressed to The Bursar 
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THE SCHUMAN PLAN: 
ENDS AND MEANS 


London 

PUBLIC opinion in this country 
strongly supports the Government's 
attitude on the Schuman plan for the 
pooling of coal and steel resources in 
Western Europe. There are critics 
who suggest that the Government's 
approach might have been more tact- 
ful, its refusal to participate less 
downright. But it is hard to see how 
any exhibition of tact, however deli- 
cate, could have done more than veil 
the sharp divergence of view between 
the British and French Governments 
on this subject. It is even harder to 
see—at least from the British point of 


U.K. & COMMONWEAL 


participate at this stage does less in- 
jury to the cause of European co- 
operation than would a British with- 
drawal from the negotiations, if they 
were to take a turn which this coun- 
try could not accept. For the present 
it is a case of waiting and seeing; but 
there is also the hope that when Mr. 
Bevin gets over his operation events 
may move more quickly. 


A THIN PRESS 


FROM the beginning of July national 
penny newspapers like The Daily Ex- 
press and The Daily Mail are to be 
reduced to six pages. This is of course 
better than the four pages of war- 
time, but it is none the less disappoint- 
ing. And even the six pages are by 





—Internationa! 


A STUDY IN EXPRESSIONS: Princess Margaret, visiting Canterbury Cathedral 


with the 


Government, 


require 


view—what useful purpose such veil- 
ing would in the long run 

The French view is that the coun- 
tries concerned should first accept the 
Schuman 
plan, including the composition of the 
High Authority which is to control 
it, before getting down to details and 
working arrangements. The French 
have a great fondness for starting 
with general principles. It is not the 
British way. It is certainly not Mr. 
Bevin’s. The British way is to start 
with the facts and let the principles 
evolve from them. There is a strong 
—- reluctance to sit in at any 
game without a pretty good idea in 
Sains of the size of the stakes and 
the nature of the rules. 


Serve. 


general principles of the 


Effect of Bevin's Illness 


The door is of course “not closed” 

a phrase which in this case has 
probably a good deal more than its 
usual meaning. None the less there 
is, equally of course, a good deal of 
foreign disappointment and criticism 
of an attitude which is regarded as 
insular and selfish. 

British apologists, on the other 
hand, point out that the refusal to 


17 hbishop, Dr. Geoffrey Fishe r, preets the 
Voscow, by way of Canada. The Dean, 


} ‘ 1 , ) 
iS sermons a year in the cathedral, 


“Red Dean,” just home from 


appointed by the Ramsay MacDonald 
can only be removed for immorality or neglect of duties. The latter 


Parishioners are counting carefully 


no means guaranteed. It is still pos- 
sible that stocks of newsprint will not 
run to it. A lot will depend on how 
many dollars we can spare to purchase 
supplies trom Canada. 

Newspapers in this country willing- 
ly accept the need for economy in 
the consumption of newsprint, of 
which the home production is nothing 
like adequate only 400,000 tons at 
present available. But they feel that 
they are being treated more harshly 
than the circumstances require, and 
that the Government is really discrim- 
inating against them. While the peri- 
Odical press is back to about 90 per 
cent of its pre-war consumption, the 
daily Press is getting less than SO 
per cent, and important national pa- 
pers—including Labor's Daily Herald, 
it must be admitted—are getting one 
quarter. , : 

Naturally the Government can 
hardly pamper its own pet publica- 
tions. But they are few and the press 
generally is far from friendly. So there 
is perhaps little temptation for the 
President of the Board of Trade to 
view its special problems of supply 
with the anxious eye of avuncular af- 
fection. So far he hasn’t.—P.O’D. 








OR NEW ZEALAND 
at no EXTRA cost 





You pay no more for the extra 
comforts and services on the 
pioneer Trans-Pacific airline 
to Australia and New Zealand. 
Enjoy the finest meals aloft—a 
comfortable, full-length sleep- 
ing berth at no extra cost—and 
the spacious luxury of a 48- 
DC-6. Vancouver— 


passenger 
Sydney 3314 flying hours— 
Auckland 31 hours. Stopovers 


gladly arranged at San Fran- 
cisco, Honolulu or Fiji. Twice- 
weekly service. 

Save Weeks— 

Use Air! Cargo 

General Agents 
TRANS-CANADA 

AIR LINES 
or your Travel 
Agent. 


BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH 


— Pacific firlineg-—de 


“THE SOUTHERN CROSS ROUTE® 


CANADA'S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 
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ACHESON AND TRYGVE LIE 


State Department Believes Negotiations 
Must Wait on Strengthening of West 


Washington. 


A SHARP difference of opinion on 
which is the right road to peace has 
split the U.S. Government from the 
United Nations Secretariat. The non- 
Communist world will have to decide 
one way or the 
other within the 
next few months. 

The American 
authorities had in 
fact rejected in 
advance Secre- 
tary - General 
Trygve Lie’s 20- 
4 \ year peace pro- 
gram, of which 
the first and cru- 
cial proposal is 
top-level negotiations between the big 
Powers. 

This negative answer has been im- 
plicit in American foreign policy for 
many months: it rests on the basic 
assumption that the Kremlin is both 
dishonest and aggressive and that ne- 
gotiations with the Politburo are more 
likely to increase than diminish dan- 
gers of war. 

As against Mr. Lie’s “peace through 
discussion,” Mr. Acheson proposes 
“peace through strength.” 

The “peace through strength” pol- 
icy which the American Government 
has chosen means that the West 
should not discuss basic differences 
until it is sufficiently strong to ap- 
proach the Russians on equal terms. 
Re-armament within the framework 
of the Atlantic Pact is judged by Mr. 
Acheson to be a necessary preliminary 
to what he calls “fruitful negotia- 
tions.” In Mr. Lie’s opinion, on the 
other hand, “a fresh start” is needed 
and continued rearmament, far from 
being fruitful, is on the contrary “a 
thesis of despair.” 

While at Lake Success Mr. Lie was 
developing his peace policy, Mr. 
Acheson and his advisers in Washing- 
ton were defining theirs to Congress; 
the contradiction could not have been 
more glaringly apparent. Congress 
was warned that both time and money 
are needed to make the West defensi- 
ble against Russian attack. 

Within the United States itself, 
many people are closer in ideas to 
Irygve Lie than to their own Foreign 
Secretary. First come the economiz- 
ers, hypersensitive to the American 
multi-billion dollar deficit, who main- 
tain that the Government policies of 
rearming, reconstructing and financ- 
ing the whole non-Communist world 
are certain to lead America to bank- 
ruptcy. Even Senator Connally, Dem- 
ocratic chairman of the powerful 
Foreign Relations Committee, echoed 
this sentiment : told by the Secretary 
for Defence Mr. Johnson, that West- 
ern Europe is “under the gun”, Con- 
nally retorted: “The American Treas- 
ury is under the gun, too.” 

Secondly come the people who be- 





NORA BELOFF 


lieve that an armament race is un- 
Christian and a prolonged “cold war” 
incompatible with democracy. 

Thirdly, there are those who hold 
that the Americans with a stockpile of 
atom bombs are today stronger than 
the Russians and could strike a better 
bargain now than later; these same 
people argue for the same reasons 
that, if America’s terms are rejected, 
the sooner war comes the better. 
There is a tendency to assume that 
the Russians could not drop bombs on 
American cities today but tomorrow 
perhaps they could. The American 
authorities, on the contrary, believe 
that through the Military Aid Pro- 
gram, scientific progress and collec- 
tive security, time is on the Western 
side in the cold war. 

The split among the Americans 
themselves was accentuated this week 
when a bi-partisan resolution was sub- 
mitted to Congress which came far 
closer to Trygve Lie’s “peace through 
negotiation” than to Acheson’s “peace 
through strength.” Sponsored by Sen- 
ator McMahon, it proposed a special 
session of U.N. to discuss disarma- 
ment: if the Russians accepted effec- 
tive and enforceable disarmament and 
control “the Americans would divert 
funds intended for weapons to a 





RESTRAINED enthusiasm: 
Connally ponders limits of U.S. aid. 


Senator 


world-wide program of reconstruction 
and financial aid.” 

The experts in the Russian section 
of the State Department have long 
since convinced Mr. Acheson and 
President Truman that, rather than 
accept “enforceable controls’ which 
would mean lifting the Iron Curtain 
and letting in Western inspectors for 
the first time since the Soviet Revolu- 
tion, the Russian leaders would preter 
to fight. 


By Nora Beloff, Special to the Lon- 
don Observer and SATURDAY NIGHT 
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THERE’S LUXURY 


in every line of these superb 


WOLSELEYS 





e 


Here are two fine cars that 
combine dignified yet modern 
beauty with an unusually high 
standard of performance. For 
comfort, effurtless speed, 
reliability and rock-steady road- 
holding, these superb Wolseley’s 
have proved themselves un- 
equalled in their class. Special 
features additional to those 
illustrated include: Extra-power- 
ful overhead camshaft engine; 
**Paratorsion’’ independent 
front suspension; Controlled 
ventilation; High _ efficiency 
Lockheed hydraulic brakes; 
Luxurious roomy interior; Over- 
size luggage accommodation. 


TOLEDO MOTORS LTD. 
Montreal 


OXFORD MOTORS LTD. 
Vancouver 


=o 
wUTTTELD 
i 


Adjustable Front Seats 
and Telescopic Steering 
Column — because 
Wolseley designers 
recognise that all drivers 
are not the same height. 
Tall or short, you drive in 
absolute fatigue-free comfort with perfect control. 












Car Heater and Wind- 
screen Demister fitted 


es standard. Even in the 


| coldest weather, the caris 





kept comf 
and the windscreen 


rtably warm, 


cleared of condensation. 
DISTRIBUTORS 


JAMES L. COOKE MOTORS LTD. 
Toronto 


JAMES L. COOKE MOTORS (WESTERN) LTD. 
Winnipeg 
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Upper Canada College 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Founded in 1829 


FOR BOYS 


Upper School 14-18 (Grades 9-13) 
Preparatory School 7-13 


a 
(Grades 2-9) ae 





Junior and Senior Matriculation. Games for al] 
boys. 40 acres of grounds and playing fields in 
residential suburb of Forest Hill. Educational 
and medical facilities of modern city. 500 acre 


rre\ property with week-end camp at Norval. Autumn 


term begins Wednesday, September 13th. For pros- 

pectus and information about curriculum, extra 

curricula activities, games and scholarships apply 

to Principal, Upper Canada College, Toronto 12. 
Rev. C. W. Sowsy, M.A, Principal 
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ORDER YOUR BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL'S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 
MAIL ORDERS POSTPAID 





THE 
PARTICULAR CIRCLE 


OF CONNOISSEURS 


“PERFECTO” 





“PANETELA” 





CITIZEN-VETERANS 


TWENTY MILLION WAR VETERANS — by 

Robert England—Oxford—$3.00 
HANDLING 20 million veterans 
(from World Wars I and II) has 
been a major challenge for our gov- 
ernments. The problems have cut 
across scores of fields — psychology, 
medicine, employment service, gov- 
ernment finance, land grants—prac- 
tically every tacet of life itself that 
can be tagged as a state responsibility. 

A Canadian has written a defini- 
tive analysis of these many phases of 
veterans’ rehabilitation in North 
America. It was written during his 
tenure of a Guggenheim Fellowship 
in 1945-47. We hi ive talked to Vet- 
erans Affairs officers who had read 
the book: they liked it for its fairness 
and thoroughness. Since Mr. England 
has served in various service and re- 
habilitation capacities, he speaks both 
from experience and scholarship. 

The writer has sorted his material 
factually for U.S. and Canada and 
brought it together concisely. But his 
own contribution has been more than 
a plotting of current problems and 
suggested projections of veterans’ af- 
fairs in the years ahead. The size and 
implications of government in the 
problem could be monstrous. No sen- 
sible veteran would think the country 
forever owes him a living just because 
he wore a uniform for a few years. 
If there is one, a perusal of this book 
will change his mind. At the same 
time, he will inform himself of the 
legitimate duties of the state to the 
veteran (e.g., rehabilitation, medical 
treatment for pensioners, land 
grants) 

There are too many veterans now 
(one-third of our voters) for govern- 
ments to make wild bonuses—no mat 
ter the political temptations——and 
still be able to meet the bills. Many 
veterans are now also tax-paying 
citizens who share a sense of public 
conscience. The cost already has beer 
some $35 billions. The cost in the 
next few decades is estimated at three 
times that amount.—J.Y. 


WILL TO SURVIVE 


WINTERTIME—by Jan Valtin—Clorke, Irwin— 

$4.50 
\ CORPSE is an unlovely thing; the 
corpse of a nation, especially one 
which has been ferocious and ugly in 
life, is a particularly gruesome sight 
to behold. Mr. Valtin’s novel is about 
the death and decay of Germany after 
her defeat in 1945. An unlovely book 
but a useful tonic for those who be- 
lieve that wars end when the shooting 
Stops. ; 

“Wintertime”™ tells the story of Mar- 
tin Helm, a decent German whose 
only eccentrictiy is a belief that he can 
rebuild a normal way of life in a 
shattered society, with no tools but 
strength of heart and honesty of spirit. 
Surr ounding him are those who have 
neither strength nor honesty: the 
pimps and prostitutes, the brigands 
and black-marketeers, the unrepentant 
Nazis and the vicious Communist 
agents—all of them drowned in the 
moral and spiritual miasma that stinks 
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more fiercely than the corpses in the 
rubble. 

Some of the characters who play 
their brief and bitter parts in this com- 
plicated story are memorable ones: 
Hanns Fleming, the  hollow-eyed 
Werewolf who still loved Hitler; Wet- 
terman, the slimy Communist spy; 
Lottchen Rode, the teen-age tart with 
all the luck; Waldemar Hacker, the 
old-fashioned liberal obsessed by his 
inability to act; the town itself—Nor- 


dune, bombed and broken, powerless 
to revive itself. 

But the hero is Martin Helm, the 
decent man with his childlike faith in 
“the old values,” refusing to admit 
defeat in the face of moral ruin—the 
eternally triumphant sy mbol of man’s 
will to survival and redemption. 
“Wintertime” is already a little out of 
date: 1946 is past, the Germany of 
1950 has in it the seeds of its own 
salvation — thanks to the Martin 
Helms who refused to die. 

Power and compassion are the key- 
notes of Mr. Valtin’s writing. The 
prose is terse and muscular, the narra- 
tive clean-cut, fast-moving, the moral 
issues are clearly defined. All that is 
wanting is the solution: here the 
novelist is as helpless as the wisest of 
statesmen.—J.L.W. 


ACROSS THE DESK 


THE EDGE OF DOOM — by Leo Brady — 

Smithers & Bonellie—$3.50. 
m “The Edge of-Doom” is a sort of 
poor man’s “Crime and Punishment”, 
with rather specialized theological im- 
plications. Martin, the hero, is a Cath- 
olic who murders a priest. The only 
evidence connecting him with the 
crime is suppressed ‘by a young priest 
who believes that Martin’s e irly Cath- 
olic training will lead him to confess 
his sin voluntarily. The result of 
Martin’s struggle with himself justifies 
this faith, and he is on his way to 
confession when the police arrive to 
arrest him. 
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Brain-Teaser: 


It May Come in a Flash 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 





























28. To the Royal Academician it’s an edible 
root. (4 

29. It’s hell ind here, yet cool. (5) 

30. He has eech to deliver, entirely on 
th ha -5 

DOWN 

2 ] le. (7 

3 g 4 9) 

+ 

8 o she won't appear 

9 

7 lis n n yur lay 9 

9. Uncle's th extremely clumsy 
appearance 

21. Listens, perhay to d cal 7 

22. Suppose pret Ww containing fist 
6 

24. Let the morning finish thus 5 


Solution to Last 
Week's Puzzle 





ACROSS 
1 in the bone 
10 i 
11 Met on 
12. Believin 
13. Prize 


14. Trombone 

16. Frayed 

18. Boners 

20. Lifelike 

24. Dough 

25. Inheritor 

27. Climate 

28. Ordinal 

29. Shake the bones 


DOWN 





wr 


Nutrient 
Homage 
Bonaparte 
Noisily 
Rabbit 
Unbend 
Birch bark 
Wish-bone 
Bedeck 
Nourish 
Intense 
Eerily 
Divest 
Rodeo (112 
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MEMBERS of Burton family and their store at Green River (photo circa 1882). 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


AST Monday Mary T., one of Simp- 
son’s elevator operators, was away 
from her station. She was up at 
“Thornlea”, the country home of her 
boss. She was helping her boss, Chair- 
man of the Board of Simpson’s, Lim- 
ited, Charles Luther Burton, CBE, 
and Mrs. Burton celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of their wedding. C.I 

had invited her himself. Hundreds of 
others had been invited, too... old 
friends, new friends from. all 
from Cabinet 


OVel 
Canada, ministers 
down. 

As they greeted Mary T. and their 
other guests, C.L. and his kindly re- 
tiring wife (née Ella Maud Leary) 
could look back on their half century 
and find it good. C.L. might have 
been the prototype of a Horatio Alger 
hero. Born on an Ontario farm, he 
helped around the general store later 
owned by his father at Green River, 
Ont., earned $2 a week in his first 
city job, finally met up with H. H 
Fudger, one of Toronto’s most astute 
financiers. It was under Fudger’s aegis 
that he went into the Simpson organ- 
ization in 1912. At that time he didn't 
even have a desk, much less an office 

Since then he has been General 


“CL. B” 


Manager, then President, and is now 
Board Chairman. Under his hand 
Simpson’s had waxed bigger, more 
than ever. The Toronto 
store had spread from Yonge Street 
to Bay—two city blocks. The Toronto 
Mail Order building had grown too. 


prosperous 


A fine new store had been opened in 


Montreal in 1931, others later in 





Baron 


and favorite horse 


—Toronto Star 


MRS. BURTON was interested onlooker when Toronto's Mayor McCallum pre- 


sented her husband with scroll when he retired from store presidency in 1948 
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--- AND THAT’S HOW 


we Duilt the School, " 


It’s the biggest contract I ever went after, 


so I lost no time in getting over to my 


bank manager. 


“George,” I said, ‘‘I’ll need some help to 


23 


handle a job this size. 


We went over the whole thing, discussed 
how much I would need. When I landed 


the contract he gave me a line of credit 








and I was able to go right ahead. Now 






the school’s as good as built. 







\ ___. It is an everyday part of your 








so that payrolls can be met, 






material bought, goods produced 






and marketed. 






SPONSORED BY YOUR BANK 
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London, Ontario, and Regina. Simp- 
son’s had grown into an entity that 
touched practically every Canadian 
C.L. was a modern merchant prince 

Today he is Chairman, and his eld- 
est son Edgar G. is General Manager 
»f the Toronto store. C.L. still Keeps 

sharp eye on affairs, but has more 
time for his two favorite sports, fish- 
ing and riding. Work on his auto- 


biography 1s almost completed. He 





still rises at 7 and goes for a ride on 
his brown horse, Baron. Mrs. Burton 
ised to accompany him on the morn 
ng ride until an accident put an end 
to that pleasant custom a year ago 


On the domestic side, the years had 


been kind too he Burtons have 
raised five children—three sons, two 
laughters, and now there dre 13 


vrandchildren 

Surrounded by children, grandchil- 
dren and friends who wished them 
well. Charles Luther and Ella Maud 
Burton beamed with happiness. Their 
fiftieth vear together was golden in- 


leed BA 


hamous 





-\S FOR 
HARNESS RACING 
FANS 


horses, 


FAINT HEART NE’ER ... 


@ In Ottawa, David Croll (L., To- 
ronto-Spadina) said that Immigration 
Minister Harris had accepted a new 
department but should not take on a 
hand-me-down immigration — policy 
Canada was bringing in only 95,000 
people yearly Australia was accept- 
ing 200,000. A lot of people wanted 
to come to Canada but they got tired 
of waiting and went elsewhere. Some 
45,000 Americans had come _ here 
since the end of the war. But there 
were tens of thonsands of Americans, 
said Mr. Croll. who would come tf 
Canada pursued a bold and daring 
immigration policy 


@ Main event of the Manitoba Flood 
Relief show in Vancouver's Exhibition 
Forum was for the Canadian Feather- 
weight Championship. The city’s own 
Frankie Almond kayoed Montreal’s 
Lou Alter in the tenth of 12 rounds 
T'wenty-one-year-old Almond gave all 
the credit to his trainer, Len Gervais. 
“All through the last three rounds he 





4 





like the Grattan strain, 


ire traditional to Ontario harness racing. 
Such tradition and sport combine to at- 
tract U.S. guests to this province. The 
annual influx of these tourists brings added 
business that benefits us all. Ontario hos- 
pitality brings this added prosperity back 
year after year. John Labatt Limited. 


BREWERS SINCE (832 
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: cP 
“IT NAILED him and it sure felt good.” 


begged me just to try one left hook 
downstairs. I wanted to follow out 
orders but this Alter wouldn’t straight- 
en up out of that crouch. When he 
finally came up for air, I nailed him 


with the hook and it sure felt good.” 


@ It takes more than a flashing smile, 
a fascinating accent and a Midas 
touch to charm Quebec’s Immigration 
Chief N. C. Herbert. So learned 
Anthony Norton, 23-year-old Polish 
stowaway when an immigration board 
of inquiry ruled he 
must be deported. 
Norton claims he 
was born at Can- 
field, Ont. The 
board has “so far 
found this claim 
unfounded.” Nor- 
ton stowed away 
at Liverpool on the 
Empress of Scot- 
land. On the voy- 
age to Quebec he mingled and gambled 
with passengers, winning large sums 
of money. He spent treely and im- 
pressed so many people that they 
clubbed together to pay his passage 
when it was found he had no ticket. 
The money was refused by the steam- 
ship company. Norton has appealed 
to Ottawa for a reverse ruling. 





—cP 
ANTHONY NORTON 


@ In Ottawa, Defence Minister Clax- 
ton said chaplains will continue to 
enter the service as commissioned 
non-combatant = officers. Statement 
was in answer to H. W. Herridge 
(CCF—Kootenay West) who said he 
simply couldn't imagine an apostle 
with a batman. 


@ A star-spangled publicity stunt hit 
Toronto last week. As a result two 
Canadians have a chance to play an 
Indian girl opposite Clark Gable in 
MGM’°s forthcoming epic “Across the 
Wide Missouri”. Dorothy Beauvais, 
postmistress of Ste Marguerite, Que., 
is 50 per cent Iroquois. Wanda Adam- 
son, before her marriage Wanda Big 
Canoe, is an Ojibway princess from 
the Georgina Reserve on Lake Sim- 
coe, Ont. Talent scout Bill Grady was 
not sure either girl was just what he 
wanted. But they are “close”, he ad- 
mitted. “There is a certain quality 
about an Indian’s carriage, they sort 
of slink. These girls have it.” Before 
Dorothy could make tracks for New 
York where tests are to be made al- 
most immediately, she had to dash 
back to Ste Marguerite to arrange for 
a deputy at the post office. : 
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“Bulldog” gummed 
Globe Envelopes 
go anywhere 


s;.and arrive sealed-as-sent. is 
neat, crisp and unruffled. Your 
message fresh and unsoiled by 
flap-failure or seam- splitting 
because Globe Envelopes have 
wider gummed areas on flap 
and seams. They’re stronger. 
Much. Smartly styled, too. 
Order Globe Envelopes from 
your dealer or direct. 
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BEFORE you leave 
for BRITAIN eee 


Obtain the following transpor- 
tation and reservations and 
assure yourself comfortable, 
carefree travel when you roam 
the British Isles! 


@ RAIL TRANSPORTATION every- 
where, plus reservations on 
through express trains. 


@ MOTOR COACH and STEAM- 
ER TOURS: SIGHTSEEING TRIPS. 


@ CHANNEL STEAMER SERVICES 
between Britain and Ireland, 
Britain and the Continent. 


@HOTELS — Reservations made 
at outstanding hotels, strate- 
gically situated. 


® MILEAGE COUPONS save you 
up to 32% on transportation, 
and permit you to travel where 
and when you please. Be sure to 
purchase Coupons here — not 
obtainable in the British Isles! 


Typical of DEVALUATION SAV- 
INGS A reserved seat for a 
400-mile rail journey — reserva- 
tion fee only 15 cents! 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or 
THE BRITISH RAILWAYS OFFICE 


69 Yonge St., TORONTO, Ontario. 


For illustrated literature, write 
Dept. T. 








VARSITY ARENA 
THURSDAY, JUNE 29 AT 8.30 P.M. 
REX BATTLE, Guest Conductor 
LOIS MARSHALL, Soprano 
ABRAMO CARFAGNINI, Tenor 


Box Office at Heintzman’'s, 195 Yonge St. 

Moodey's, 90 King St. W 21 Bloor St. W., 

2069 Yonge St. Tickets—Reserved, $1.00, 60c. 
General Admission, 40c. NO TAX 











Is a Lady 


by Maurice Tremblay 


TAKE IT from attractive Jeannette Wilson, it’s 
just as much fun to manage a wood pulpmill 

it is to work in a newspaper office or run a home 
And Jeannette Wilson is probably the only mem- 
ber of her sex who can make that statement. 

In case you’re a doubting Thomas, run out to 
the Thorold Pulp Company, on the outskirts of 
Thorold, in Ontario’s “Banana Belt,” and see for 
yourself. 

You'll walk into the old grey limestone build- 
ing, and the scent of pulpwood will be sweet in 
the air. You will be deafened by the shriek 
pulp-wood bolts being pulverized by the grinders, 
amidst the hum of water driven machinery, the 





CHIEF foreman Bobs Dundas (upper 1.) checks 
company’s diminutive wood-pile with Mrs. Wilson. 





The Super 





—Nott & Merril! 


ONLY woman wood-pulp mill superintendent, Mrs. Wilson’s office is her home. 


whining of a powerful electric motor, and the 
time-beating slap of wide drive belts. 

In the dim-lit interior you will notice a few 
men tending two small pulp-making machines, 
amputating the thick, moist whitish laps from 
slowly revolving press rolls. And then you will 


see her. 


AS STARTLING an apparition and as incongru- 
ous a picture as you can :magine. In this wet, noisy 
wood-pulp mill stands Superintendent Jeannette 
Wilson, as smartly dressed as though she were 
attending a tea. A perky, dark- blue chapeau 
jauntily perched on light iridium hair, and the 





THEIRS is smallest, oldest, privately owned pulp 
mill in Canada. Grinderman J. Elliott, Mrs. Wilson. 


most sparkling blue eyes lighting up her intelli- 
gent face. An inquisitive smile will welcome you. 

To see Jeannette Wilson in this pulp mill gen- 
erates as much surprise as would the sight of 
Elizabeth Arden in the ash-pit of a locomotive 
roundhouse. It just doesn’t seem right 

True, she does none of the manual labor 
around the plant, but she knows the flowsheet by 
heart, can identify any part of the machines by 
its technical name. Above all she has a keen 
sense of business which is all-important in the 
industry. 

Owner John B. Rowe admits that she is doing 
a bang-up job, and he is seconded in this by 18 
men who make up the three shifts at the mill. 

How Mrs. Wilson became superintendent is a 
story in itself. As she explains it, her husband, 
the late Norman Wilson, held the post betore her 
Some years ago he became ill, so she helped him 
do the work. This involved everything from hir- 
ing men, directing operations, checking markets, 
purchasing machinery and raw materials, filling 
innumerable government statistical returns, mak- 
ing payrolls and the thousand items that go with 
the job of supervising a wood-pulp operation 


IN THE MEANTIME she looked after her ailing 
husband and brought up her family of two girls 
and a boy. When Norman Wilson died four years 
ago, her father-in-law, who was then part owner 
ot the Thorold Pulp Company, suggested she 
carry on as a full-fledged superintendent. She 
promptly accepted the offer 

“I telt I had to do something for the children 
and for myself,” she confided, “and as I look 
back, I think I did the right thing.” 

Everyone in the little industrial town of Thor- 
old seems to think she did, and they follow her 


successful career with genuine interest. 
Admittedly, and this is a woman’s privilege, 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 26 






SUMMER MEALS 
the LALY WAY 


by Marjorie Thompson Flint 


FAIR AND WARMER weather and feeding the 


V are inescapable unless, of course, you 
can take off to a resort for the next two months. 
But for most of us it’s business as usual. 

I ntelligent lazv about summer meals 
res planning. Yes, we know; household plans 
vt ne as easil\ is the household 
u en so, thev will save vou wear and 
An hour a week spent with pencil and paper 
sv chair can produce results. Use the time 
king Out not only menus and market lists, 
how-and-when-to-do blueprints too 
Here are some wavs to successful laziness 
Get the cook ind baking done early in the 


Skip the breaktast dishes, leave beds unmade 


i mix up the ham and noodle casserole for 
dinner; stir up a sherbet to freeze; prepare the 
salad makings and refrigerate all. You'll really 
lave SsOme dishes to wash by this time but the rest 
of the dav is all yvours—or nearly all. 


Cook double quantities Potatoes hot today 
»w. Rice with fried chicken on 
Sunday, enough rice for Tuesday's casserole. Hot 
beets and pickled beets. Beet ragout one day with 
vies later in the week. Possi- 


the refrigerator is the 


Otato Saiad tomorr 





gh left for meat I 
ies are endless. Actually 
cook’s best friend and kitchen assistant—low 
wages and no back chat 


Summer months are thirsty ones You can cope 


COLD MEATS aid the summer take-it-easy plan 
They're ready cooked, boneless, avoid waste. 


Wide variety is available to suit many tastes 


MAKE-YOUR-OWN-SUNDAE, garnish-your-own-soda 
effort. Ice cream is surrounded by delicious fixings 
cream... for guests to use in building beautiful sundaes to their tastes. Sodas can be concocted, too 


with the situation easily if sugar sy rup, fruit juice 
concentrates, iced tea, chocolate syrup are stand- 
ard items in the refrigerator. They'll vanish much 
too quickly, of course, but canned fruit juice near- 
ly eliminates Operation Squeeze. You need your 
strength, anyway, to do battle with the bottles in 
the ice box. It’s usual to find the milk lurking be- 
hind an array of bottled beverages—all of which 


have to be moved to reach your objective 


PUT VARIETY in the menu with garden vege 

tables and summer fruits. Salads can—and should 
be simple. Gather, prepare and chill dewy fresh 

etables and serve forth with a good dressing . . 





leaf lettuce and sour cream dressing... Watercress 
and French dressing .. . sliced tomatoes and onion 
rings . . cucumbers in herbed vinegar. Fresh 
fruits, too, only require the simple treatment to 
become satisfying desserts. Of course, if you want 
a gooseberry pie you'll just have to bake it in 
season. Some day when the dinner is cooked and 
resting in the ice box would be the right time. 
Cold meats from the butcher’s counter aid the 
take-it-easy plan. No longer are you considered a 
lazy provider if you serve them . it’s just plain 
good sense to buy these cooked, boneless, no-waste 
meats. You're getting your money’s worth nutri- 
tionally, as well as expertly blended and seasoned 
meats. The list of these meats is long. Get to know 


—Dorothy Ames Carter 


GLAMOUR toppings for jellied consommé 
Lime wedges, chopped cucumber, sour cream 


and chives, or try mayonnaise and sliced olives. 





—Dorothy Ames Carter 
scheme for summer entertaining with — littl 


nuts, chocolate sauce, coconut and whipped 





the variety and brand you like best and avoid the 
“LIL take this” finger-pointing technique—simpli- 
fies matters, too, when phoning in the meat orde: 


HERE ARE FIVE WAYS in which to ring the 
changes on summer meals: 

(1) For a larger-than-usual crowd of porch 
sitters serve ice cream buffet style. Chill a large 
bowl and spoon out (dip spoon in hot water) two 
or three flavors of ice cream into the bowl. Set 
in a shallow dish of cracked ice and surround with 
trimmings, such as these quick sundae sauces 

Chocolate Melt chocolate peppermint pat 
ties in top of double boiler with a little cream 
Thin to desired consistency with more cream 

Caramel ... Melt caramel candies (about 12) 
in double boiler with cream. Thin, if necessary, 
with more cream. 

Orange Cream Fold orange marmalade 
into whipped cream. Serve as sauce on chocolate 
ice cream. 

{2) For a salad garnish of character, fill de- 
seeded green pepper shells with partially set vege- 
table juice jelly. Chill until firm. Slice thin and 
serve with your best potato salad, or- 

“Meat and Potatoes in a Ring.” To make, oil a 
ring mold and lay circles of summer sausage on 
the bottom. Fill mould with well-seasoned potato 
salad. Pack firmly into the mould and chill at least 





—Dorothy Ames Carter 
TEMPTING luncheon dish is a tangy, refreshing 
salad made with grapefruit juice and sections. 
You will find recipe for this dish on page 25. 











two hours. Unmould on serving plate. 
Fill centre with relishes .. . celery, 
radishes, pickled slices. Arrange more 
slices of summer sausage around the 
ring mould. Each meat slice on the po- 
tato salad indicates a generous serv- 
ing. Very porch-wise. 

(3) Tomatoes stuffed and baked 
can really dress up a plain Jane meal. 
Cut off tops, scoop out insides and 
add the pulp of a tin of corned beet 
hash. Season well. Fill the tomatoes, 
cover with crumbs and dot with 
butter. Bake until tomatoes are tender 
and the tops brown. Serve as feature 
attraction at your vegetable plate din- 
ner. 

(4) Frozen sandwiches are ace-up- 
the-sleeve, particularly in picnic time. 
Usually take 2-3 hours to thaw out. 
Here are some things to remember if 
you haven’t made frozen sandwiches 
before: 

(a) Do not spread with mayonnaise 
or boiled dressing. It soaks into the 
bread. Use butter or margarine. 

(b) Avoid vegetables—celery, toma- 
toes, etc.—in the sandwich filling mix- 
ture. 

(c) If freezing sandwiches in the 
freezing tray, double 
paper or use any food wrappings sold 
for freezing. If freezing a large quan- 
tity, pack in a box and wrap in special 
motsture-proo} paper. 

Good freezers: Cheese and dried 
beet; tuna fish, chicken, ham, roast 
meat, peanut butter, and any of the 
cheese spreads. 

(5) Mocha is the blending of cho- 
colate and coffee flavors. Here it is in 
summer dress—a drink and 
combined. For speed use instant cot- 


wrap in Wax 


dessert 


fee according to directions on label 
for strong coffee. Chill. For each 10 
oz. glass add 2 tsp. chocolate syrup 

2 tbsp. vanilla ice cream. Top 


. we 
and 2 
with whipped cream if desired 


@ In summer weather, one of the 
most tempting luncheon dishes you 
can serve is a tangy, refreshing salad 
made with grapefruit juice and sec- 


tions. To make Grapefruit Salad 
Mould (illustrated on page 24) you 
need: 


2 envelopes unflavored gelatine 
1¥2 cups cold water 

142 cups hot grapefruit juice 
’2 cup sugar 

'4 teaspoon salt 

| 3-0z. package cream cheese 
8 maraschino cherries 

1¥2 cups well drained Florida 
grapefruit sections 


S 


Soften gelatine in cold water. Add 
hot grapefruit juice, sugar and salt 
and stir until dissolved. Chill until 
mixture is the consistency of unbeaten 
egg whites. Use 2/3 of the package 
of cream cheese to form 6 small balls; 
stuff 6 cherries with remaining cheese. 
Arrange 5 or 6 grapefruit sections, 
cream cheese balls and remaining 2 
cherries sliced in bottom of 114 quart 
ring mould. Cover with gelatine grape- 
fruit mixture; chill until almost firm. 
Add '2 cup grapefruit sections to re- 
maining gelatine and turn into mould; 
chill until firm. Unmould and garnish 
with remaining grapefruit 
and cream stuffed 
Enough for 8 to 10 servings 


sections 


cheese cherries. 


Beauty: 
PERFUMED PRESENCE 


HERE are some cologne dos and 


don'ts which come to us courtesy of 


the Faberge people: 


Don't— 


confuse cologne and perfume. 
Cologne is not costly and should be 
used lavishly. Pour it into the palm 
ot your hand. Swoosh it all over vou, 


from your temples to vour toes 





AUTOMOBILES, whiskey, pottery and china, are some of the things that have 


sent British export figures rocketing in Canada and the U.S. 


A new and unusual 


export is a hand-made cocktail bar fashioned out of centuries’ old teak and 
mahogany barrels. These barrels once held the rum and wine rations for sailors 


of Britain’s “Wooden walls” battleships. The barrels are antiques, hand-made and 


/ 


every piece has its own exclusive history. Bars are made out of barrels in a 
500-year-old house in Plymouth, Devon, where the Pilgrim Fathers slept on the 


night before the Mayflower set sail. A few barreis are shown in the photograph. 


—think of cologne just as an after- 
math to the bath. Keep an extra little 
flacon in your downstairs powder 
room, in the glove compartment of 
your car 


Do— 

—refresh your scalp between sham- 
poos with a piece of cotton saturated 
with cologne. 

—put a spoonful of cologne in the 
rinsing water if you like your summer 
wash gloves to be fragrant. 

—moisten it with cologne if your 
cream deodorant gets a little dry. 

—keep a flacon in the refrigerator, 
Or pour it on a wash cloth wrapped 
around an ice cube, if you like your 


cologne to be extra cooling 


Frosty Feel 

When the temperature is playing 
tricks away up there in the 80's, what 
could be nicer than an icicle? Len- 
theric has done the seemingly im- 
possible by bringing out this new item, 
and just in time for hot weather use, 
too. It’s called the “Tweed Icicles” 
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and is appropriately dressed in silver 
foil and glass. You just tip the Icicle 
from its icicle container and slide it 
over the skin. Don’t ask us how or 
why, but the icicle cools as it per- 
fumes. Summer gadabouts should 
find it useful. Not even careless pack- 
ing or bumpy roads can jar this fra- 
grance from its container 


@ There isn’t a legitimate excuse left 
for any woman man either, for 
that matter who gets badly sun- 
burned. An imposing battery of sun 
preparations is ready for almost any 
contingency. Elizabeth Arden alone 
has five .. . Suntan Oil for skins that 
tan easily . Sunpruf Cream to cul- 
tivate a gradual, even tan Sun 
Gelee to promote a tan and give a 
chic outdoor-ish shine to unpowdered 
skin Bronze Glo for pale skins 
before tanning, as a “touch-up” for 
shoulder-strap marks after tanning. 
. . . Eight Hour Cream, a rich sooth- 
ing cream to be smoothed on the skin 
overnight. 





\ 
Famous Elizabeth Arden Superfine Toothpaste for spark- \\43 


ling teeth... 


pure bristle tooth brush in a compact, pink 


pliofilm case. 


Superfine Toothpaste has a delightfully 
smooth consistency, and its spicy tang 


(and rosy bubbles) leaves the 
mouth feeling fresh and clean 
. sweetens the breath... 

helps to banish tobacco 
Children, 
love its rosy tint and 


odours. too, 


delicious flavour. 


Superfine Toothpaste 
and pure bristle 
tooth brush 


90 


now, colourfully packaged with a 















SIMPSON’S, TORONTO 
And At Smartest Shops In Every Town 
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SEASON—JUNE 29 
UNTIL SEPTEMBER 5 
Literature on Request 


Early Reservations 
Advisable 


Famous Canadian school for girls, 
founded 1877. For illustrated 
Prospectus with full information 
regarding courses, fees and College 
life, write to the Principal 


Rev. Stephen J. Mathers, M.A, B.D. 
St Themas, Ontarie 


OPENS SEPTEMBER 7™ 








Distaff: 
LIBERAL LADY 


NEW President of the National Fed- 
eration of Liberal Women is Mrs. W. 
T. O'Regan of Ot- 
tawa. The new 
President has been 
active in Liberal 
Party work — for 
many years; torm- 
ed the Lady Laur- 
ler Liberal Club of 
Ottawa East in 
1936 (has been 
President ever SGP 
since); is  Treas- MRS. W.T. O'REGAN 
urer of the Ottawa Riding 
tion; is Vice-President, at large. of 
the Ontario Women’s Liberal Associa- 
tion. Mrs. O'Regan was born in Mont- 
real, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Pierre Gauthier. Retiring President is 
Mrs. Nancy Hodges, Speaker of the 
BC Legislature. New Dominion Vice- 
President is Mrs. C. J. Embree of 
Halitax 


Associa- 


@ in his “Talk of the Town” (The 
Vancouver Daily Province) Bill Dun- 
ford pays tribute to Edythe Johnson. 
Says Bill: “An ancient, tear-jerking 
ditty was ‘Seven years with the W rong 
Woman.’ Past chairmen of the Ad 
and Sales Bureau, Board of Trade, 
sing it differently. “Twenty-one Years 
with the Right Woman’ is the way 
they serenaded Edythe Johnson as she 
completed 21 years (as Secretary ) 
with Canada’s largest, most active bu- 
reau without going crazy.” Past chair- 
men honored Edythe with a dinner 
and a presentation. Asked for a sig- 
nificant statement on the future, 
Edythe replied: “I'm sure I'll continue 
to be able to handle them.” Edythe 
was one of those who selected a SN 
dinner date (SN, June 20). 


® And a Toronto girl, Ruth Massey 
Tovell, has just had her scholarly 
“Flemish Artists of the Valois Courts” 
published (University of Toronto 
Press). With her husband, the late Dr. 
Harold Tovell, Mrs. Tovell spent 
years in Brussels, Bruges, Paris and in 
Italy; was the first Canadian at the 
Bibliotheque Royale in Brussels to 
make studies on this period of art. 


@ A wife and husband team are hav- 
ing a book published. Writer is Lyn 
Harrington; photo- 
grapher is husband 
Richard. The book 
is a travel one. All 
about Manitoba. 
And its called 
“This is Manito- 
ba.” Says Lyn: “] 
think this is the 
tirst book on mod- 
ern travel in the Richard Harrington 
Province the i ica 
others are all about 1870-80.” Just 
when the book will be on the market 
the Ryerson Press doesn’t say. The 
Red River certainly won't 
make book buying a first “must” for 
some time 


tloods 


® A Canadian girl has been named 
head of the Mathematics Department 
in Randolph-Macon Women’s ¢ ollege. 
Lynchburg, Virginia. She is Dr. 


Gweneth Humphreys. She attended 








Lynn Valley School and North Van- 
couver High; went to UBC on a 
scholarship; graduated with the Gov- 
ernor-General’s Medal. She took her 
MA at Smith College and her doctor- 
ate in algebra at Chicago University, 
winning fellowships for graduate work 
at both institutions. 


@ Speaking of travel books. Narrator 
Book Club has chosen “Ontario in 
Your Car” as its June selection. This 
is the book written by Marjorie Mac- 
kenzie and husband John (SN, April 
11). They have spent the winter in 
Toronto writing; now plan to spend 
the summer in Quebec on another 
travel book. 


@ Muriel Wright of Montreal, only 
feminine public relations counsellor 
in Canada, recently conducted the first 
Public Relations Institute for librari- 
ans at McGill University. Muriel has 
done work with Canadian Govern- 
ment Departments and Crown com- 
panies; helped organize the first School 
ot Public Relations at Boston Uni- 


The 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 
of running the mill. And it works! 
Not long ago the mill was badly in 
need of pulpwood as an expected 
shipment from the north woods had 
not arrived. The immediate prospects 
were dim indeed. The mill would have 
to close down until the wood arrived. 
And that would be extraordinary, as 
the old Thorold mill boasted of a 
nearly clean operations record since 
1900. 

So, taking a leaf from her expe- 
rience as a housewife, she sallied over 
to the nearby Alliance Paper Com- 
pany head office, at neighboring Mer- 
ritton, and simply borrowed one car- 
load of pulpwood, with no more com- 
punction than if she had stepped over 
to a neighbor’s to borrow a cup of 
sugar. 

All office work and business trans- 
actions are carried out at her “desk” 
in her unpretentious but charming 
home at 5 Ormond Street, Thorold. 

Administrative work takes a good 
deal of her time, she must keep up 
with developments in prices, costs, 
markets, and business trends. She 
reads numberless trade and business 
magazines and the financial pages of 
daily newspapers. Mrs. Wilson can 
give you an intelligent wp-to-the-min- 
ute appraisal of the economic posi- 
tion of the pulp and paper industry, 
if you ask for it. 

For relaxation she reads, listens to 
her records, plays golf at St. Cath- 
arines Golf Club. 


Well Read 


In the course of an easy-going con- 
versation you soon realize that she is 
extremely well read, evidence of an 
omnivorous appetite for knowledge, 
probably a direct result of a habit 
tormed at the St. Catharines Standard 
where she was employed as a proof- 
reader some years ago. 

Responsibilities, she believes, are 
the best thing that can happen to 
people. Jeannette Wilson feels that in 


versity and was its first Professor. The 
library institute was in connection 
with the fifth annual conference of 
the Canadian Library Association. 


@ Calgary ladies uphold their rootin,’ 
tootin® and shootin’ record. Alma 
Macnab, Gwen Wick, Mary Wallace, 
Vera Samuelson and Irene Bjornebo 
won the Ladies’ Dominion Match 
Rifle team championship just recently 
for a second successive year.* They 
get the Senator Cairine Wilson 
Trophy. 


@ [wo pleasant things happened this 
month to free-lance writer Louise 
Stone of Toronto. English Punch ac- 
cepted a short sketch of hers and she 
sailed on a Greek liner for a 4-month 
visit to France, the British Isles 


highlight: the Edinburgh Festival and 
Italy. 


® Torontonian Ray Lewis was elected 
President of the Canadian Picture Pio- 
neers just recently. Miss Lewis is pub- 
lisher of the Canadian Film Digest. 


Super Is a Lady 


free enterprise can be found the only 
sane outlet to the sources of energ\ 
stored-up, but too often held back, 
in most people. Her personal philoso- 
phy is a simple one: having faith and 
being faithful. 

These ideals she has inculcated in 
the minds of her three children, Jim, 
18, who attends the Thorold High 
School; Ruth, 21, who looks after the 
home; and Mrs. M. McMillan of Ot- 
tawa. And there is a little grandchild 
who some day will probably receive 
some very interesting lessons in citi- 
zenship from its grandmother. 


Three Generations 


But there is one thing certain, the 
old Thorold Pulp Company mill is 
very much in the mind of Jeannette 
Wilson. “Do you know,” she points 
out, “that it is the oldest privately own- 
ed wood-pulp mill in Canada? Do 
you know that it is the smallest pulp 
mill in Canada? Do you know that 
the pulpwood comes from as far as 
Quebec and northern Ontario?” 

And you learn also that this old 
water-powered plant (the water comes 
from one of the three old Welland 
canals) has been in the same family 
for three generations. 

This mill, puppet-sized in compari- 
son to the larger specimens of the 
pulp and paper industry in the im- 
mediate vicinity, is a source of great 
pride to Mrs. Wilson. 

“Yes,” she will say, “we look puny 
alongside some of these big mills 
around here. In fact our little mill 
contributes only .0004 per cent of 
Canada’s annual production of 7.5 
million tons of pulp and paper prod- 
ucts, and we employ only one three- 
thousandths of the Dominion’s total 
of pulp and paper mill employees. 
But we're part of the show.” 

They might not be able to make 
pulp mills smaller, but it would be 
hard to believe that they could find 
more charming superintendents than 
Jeannette Wilson. 








GIANT OF THE CLOTH 


Scholar-Minister, Dr. F. S$. MacKenzie 
Becomes New Presbyterian Moderator 


BACK IN THE 1920’s when the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada was 
fighting for its existence as a denomi- 
nation, the outstanding leader in the 
Maritimes was the Rev. Francis Scott 
MacKenzie. This month, as their live 
and growing church celebrated its 
75th anniversary, the Presbyterians 
unanimously elected Dr. MacKenzie 
as moderator of the 76th General 
Assembly. 

Standing head and shoulders above 
most of his fellows in stature, Francis 
Scott MacKenzie is a giant in the aca- 
demic and theological fields as well, 
known and respected beyond the 
bounds of his own country. Possessed 
of a keen intellect, a strong desire to 
see justice done, and the capacity of 
being roused to great heights in ora- 
tory, the new moderator is at his best 
aS minister to ministers. But his per- 
sonal charm, his friendly manner, and 
his steady, unshakeable stand on issues 
of importance, have endeared him to 
the laity as well. In a denomination 
that prides itself on the high standard 
of its ministry, he will do full justice 
to the supreme office of the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. 

The new moderator is a man whose 
position is always clear, and who never 
hesitates to crusade with all the elo- 
quence and energy at his command 
when a principle is at stake. Staunchly 
Presbyterian, nevertheless he believes 
in co-operating wherever the Christian 
cause calls for co-ordination. 

As principal of the Presbyterian 
College, Montreal, he helped to lay 
the groundwork for the new faculty 
of divinity at McGill University, and 
it was a matter of keen disappointment 
to him that the General Assembly on 
successive occasions voted down the 
invitation to join in the new venture, 
and kept its Montreal college outside 
the faculty. 

Yet this is the man who toured Cape 
Breton for two years prior to the union 
of 1925, and crusaded almost single- 
handed for the maintenance of the 
Presbyterian cause on that island. A 








—John Palmer 


175,000 


DR. MacKENZIE: strong. 
majority of congregations in the two 
presbyteries of Sydney and Inverness 
responded by voting to remain Pres- 
byterian, although most of their min- 
isters favored union. In fact it is re- 
corded that at Little Narrows, where 
Dr. MacKenzie presented the Pres- 
byterian side of the debate at the 
invitation of the people, not one vote 
was cast in favor of union. 

Today Dr. MacKenzie heads a Gen- 
eral Assembly that represents more 
than 175,000 communicants worship- 
ping in 1180 churches across Canada, 
and the denomination for which he 
crusaded now steps into the third 
quarter of its first century with strong 
and vigorous stride. 

This stalwart of the Presbyterian 
Church was born on a farm in Huron 
County, not far from Lucknow, On- 
tario, on January 9th, 1884. While his 
Scottish ancestry is obvious, he makes 
no reference to it. “My parents were 
both Canadian.” he told SN, with a 
finality that implied that he is a 
second - generation Canadian, ard 
proud ef it 

Like many another of his profession 
MacKenzie decided to study for the 
ministry after he had broken for <n 
interval from formal schooling. In 
1910, at the age of 26, he entered first 
year Arts in Vancouver at what was 
then McGill University College which 
provided the fint two years in Arts 
or Science preparatory to McGill 

However, young MacKenzie moved 
to Montreal after the first year, and 
in 1914 was graduated from McGill 
with first class honors, valedictorian of 
his year. Two years later he was made 
Master of Arts, specializing in Hellen- 
istic Greek. Theological training had 
started in West- 
minster Hall, Vancouver, and in 1916 
he was graduated from the Presby- 
terian College, Montreal, with the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity. So in 


summer sessions 1n 


the same spring he received two post- 
graduate degrees. 

For his next stop MacKenzie 
spent two years at Harvard Univer- 
sity, when he received the degree of 
Master of Sacred Theology in 1917, 
and Doctor of Theology in 1918. He 
specialized in studies of the New Tes- 
tament and early Christian literature. 

Dr. F. Scott MacKenzie returned to 
Montreal to become assistant minister 
in the Church of St. Andrew and St. 
Paul until 1920, when he was called 
to the pulpit of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Sydney Mines, Cape Breton 

In 1925 he became minister of the 
Presbyterian Church at Paris, Ontario, 
but a year later resigned to become 
professor of Systematic Theology at 
the Presbyterian College, Montreal—a 
chair that he still holds. In the interval 
Dr. MacKenzie has taught every sub- 
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ject except Hebrew and church history. 

The new moderator is a 32nd degree 
Scottish Rite Mason, past master of 
University Lodge, and past district 
grand chaplain of the Grand Lodge of 
Quebec. He is a member of the Fac- 
ulty Club, and of the Thistle Curling 
Club. He holds the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity from Knox Col- 
lege. and an honorary DCL from 
Acadia University. 

Dr. F. Scott MacKenzie is imme- 
diate past president of the western 
section of the Alliance of Reformed 
Churches, which held its last meeting 
in Niagara Falls, Ontario, in February 
of this year. There, according to one 
of the Canadian delegates, “he domi- 
nated the field” in a body composed 
of all shades of Presbyterianism on the 
North American continent. 


DeCourcy H. Rayner 





@ Only the very wealthy could afford the exquisitely 


fashioned ivory tea-caddy illustrated above. 


Made in 


England during the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 


tury, it is now beginning to show signs of its age. 


Photo by courtesy of the Royal Ontario Museum. 
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Crafalgav School 


FOR GIRLS 
BOARDING AND DAY 


Courses to University Entrance 





SCHOOL 





is in the residential secti { M 





1 of 





v located Si e i 
Mount Royal with skating, tennis and a gymnasium 
m the grounds 
For information write to the princtpa 
Miss Joan M. Foster, M.A., Ph.D. 
McGill, Oxford and Bryn Mawr 
Trafalgar School Established 188 
3495 Simpson Street, Montreal ¢ Affiliated with McGill Univer 
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CANADIAN HOPES 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 
under way to rectify that situation 
as soon as possible and one that 
should put Canada right up in the top 
drawer of world golf. 

The new plan, already launched in 
Toronto and scheduled to be carried 
on throughout the Dominion as ar- 
rangements can be completed, Js free 
golf lessons for high school students. 
This venture is a product of the Royal 
Canadian Golf Association in co- 
operation with the Canadian Profes- 
sional Golfers’ Association, and seems 
just what the doctor ordered to give 
golf in Canada a shot in the arm. 

To date, three of these free sessions 
have been held in Toronto high 
schools and the response and enthu- 
siasm surprised even the promoters ot 
the plan. Toronto professionals gave 
instructions in the school auditoriums, 
explaining fundamentals. 

Although the idea itself is an ex- 
cellent one, there is a problem attached 
to it in most centres throughout Can- 
ada. That problem is in the lack of 
public courses, where these youngsters 
can find a spot to play and try out the 
instructions they have received. Every 
private club has its full quota of mem- 
bers, and the pay-as-you-play courses 
in existence generally have much more 
business than they can handle. This 
puts the problem squarely on the mu- 
nicipalities 


Fore-thought 


It is the belief of most golt officials 
and players, that a large increase in 
public courses to provide a means ot 
plaving golf tor the youngsters, would 
go a long way in the fight to curb the 
much talked-of juvenile delinquency 

On the subject of youngsters, by the 
way, I take the liberty to put in a spe- 
cial word tor some fine prospects at 
the Scarboro club in whom we take a 
keen personal interest. Bob Pezzack 
won his age group in the Ontario 
junior championship, while our other 
Scarboro bright lights are Jackie Me- 
Laughlin, Donald McGee and _ the 
Stewart Brothers, Don and Barkley 
Pezzack and McLaughlin take turns 
in toting the Gray bag in tournaments 

These and other young players and 
caddies from the Vancouver Club to 
Riverside in Saint John practise to be 
come the amateur and professional 
Stars of tomorrow. 

Full recognition of Canada’s rating 
in golf came in a letter to the writer, 
from Bob Harlow, Editor of Golf 
World, that arrangements have been 
completed to invite the winner of the 
Canadian Open, the Canadian PGA, 
and the Canadian Amateur to compete 
in the Masters’ Tournament at Augus 
ta, Ga., in 1951. The Masters takes in 
only the elite of the golf field, and all 
on invitation. This boosts Canadian 
golf ability to a new high of recogni- 
tion in the United States and if any 
extra urge were needed, the chance to 
compete in the Masters should spur 
Canadians to greater efforts to try to 
keep their major title on home soil. 

And there’s a certain guy who 
teaches golf at the Scarborough Club 
hoping to find in his bag the right 
shots needed to win the Canadian 
Open. Mm-m—Augusta’d be nice that 
time of year. 


cmaridtire phic 
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The Legend Still To Come 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


ONE scarcely looks for the idiom 
of True Confessions in the Duke of 
Windsor’s description of the world- 
rocking events leading to the ab- 
dication. Still the events did rock 
the world; and it seems odd to 
catch occasionally in the Duke’s 
account of their development the 
guarded idiom of Mrs. Emily Post. 

For though this is the King’ s own 
story of the abdication, the gaiety- 
loving Edward and the worldly and 
fascinating Mrs. Simpson never 
emerge from the shadow; and the 
shadow is unmistakably the shad- 
ow of Queen Victoria. 

The one figure that does step out 
briskly from that formidable shade 
is, of all people, the respectable Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin— Mr. Baldwin 
coming and going nimbly in the 
little black motorcar so much too 
small for him, Mr. Baldwin in- 
formally requesting a whiskey and 
soda from his Roval 
host at ten o'clock in 
the morning, Mr. Bald- 
win coming forward 
with the Hanoverian 
hint of “a discreet flat 
nearby, a key to a gar- 
den door, decorous as- 
sociations . . . The re- 
lationship might be 
deplored, but it had had 
notable royal prece- 
dents.’’ The Prime 
Minister, the Duke sug- 
gests, was blandly ready to stretch 
propriety to accommodate appear- 
ances. It was Edward who shattered 
precedent and insisted on propriety. 


THE DECOROUS note is sounded 
most frequently in the passages des- 
cribing Edward’s early meetings 
with Mrs. Simpson: “I was impress- 
ed by her habit of reading the four 
leading London newspapers every 
day trom cover to cover.” 

He also notes that “having been 
raised in Baltimore where a fine 
dinner is measured as one of the 
highest human accomplishments, 
Wallis had an expert knowledge of 
cooking.” 

These are tributes that any Lon- 
don hostess would appreciate from 
a royal guest. But they hardly sug- 
gest the “headlong passion that was 
later to lead to abdication. Did all 
the conversations in the “small but 
charming flat” at Bryanston Court 
centre about current events and 
world figures—*Hitler, Mussolini, 
Stalin, the New Deal, Chiang Kai- 
shek?” Were there no occasions at 
Dorchester Hotel when the dinner 
conversation turned away from 
workingmen’s clubs and social ser- 
vice for the unemployed to more 
personally rewarding topics? What, 
in other words was Mrs. Simpson's 
special enchantment, beyond her 
willingness to read four morning 
newspapers from cover to cover, 


discuss the working day of a Prince, 
and set a good tz ible a la Maryland? 

The Duke of Windsor doesn’t tell 
us, beyond noting that Mrs. Simp- 
son was “complex and elusive” and 
at the same time “refreshingly 
forthright.” The careful sketch of 
Mrs. Simpson continues to contra- 
dict the brilliant public portrait. 
The Duke’s style is simple and se- 
date, and he avoids both detail and 
thetoric. The first meeting of Ed- 
ward and Mrs. Simpson, however, 
was high dramatic history, demand- 
ing the lyrical treatment that has 
always been lovers of 
legend. “In ancient times, the love 
of a Prince would have been lauded 
by the Poets,’ * he writes rather wist- 
fully “The modern folk tale takes 
on a more rigid form 


accorded 


THE DUKE of Windsor was right 
Shakespeare knew how 
to do 

“Oh she doth teach 
the torches to burn 
bright, Her beauty 
hangs upon the cheek 
of night, Like a rich 
jewel upon an Ethiop’s 
ear, Beauty too rich for 
earth too 


of course. 


use, for 
dear 
“She was plainly in 
misery from a bad cold 
in the head,” the Duke 
of Windsor writes, in 
describing his first meeting with 
Mrs. Simpson, and goes on rather 
ruetullv to describe their opening 
conversation—Edward’s polite ref- 
erence to the lack of central heat- 
ing in England and Mrs Simpson’s 
Stinging little reply, “I had hoped 
for something more original from 
the Prince of Wales.” 

“Whether on the throne or not, 
Mr. Baldwin,” Edward 
later, “I shall marry, and however 
painful the shall if 
abdicate in order to do 


declared 


necessity I 
necessary 
SO .. ee 
“Let Rome in Tyber melt! And 
the wide arch 
Of the rang’d Empire fall! 
is My space, 
Kingdoms are dung!’ 
Mark Antony in a _ similar 


Here 


cried 
crisis. 

Eventually the story of Edward 
VIIL and Wallis Simpson will tall 
into the hands of a poetic dramatist 
who will give it the lyrical treat- 
ment it deserves. There will prob- 
ably be little reference to working- 
men’s clubs or to I ngland’s untor- 
tunate lack of central heating. 

But Edward’s final moving 
speech of abdication will certainly 
survive, and it is probable that Mr 
Stanley Baldwin will be represented 
as he hurries about in his little black 
planning busily to save 
eliminating the 


motorcar, 
the monarchy by 
monarch 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE 
NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Aunounces the Onening of G 
Head Office far Canada 


AT 


880 BAY STREET, SUITE B62 
TORONTO, 5 


ON JUNE 17th, 1950 


MR. R. H. CAMPION, Manager for Canada 


will be located at the new Head Office 


Departments of Accounts, 
Claims and Supervision of Underwriting will be 
operated from the New Control Office. 


Our regular service will be continued 
at our present location 


68 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 


Which will be our Ontario Branch 
with MR. E. S. HEATON in charge. 


These new arrangements are designed to provide 
our agents and clients 
with the maximum of service. 


Telephone 


HEAD OFFICE AND ONTARIO BRANCH 
PL. 6227 


music 


t CROFTON HOUSE SCHOOL 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 


| FOUNDED BY THE MISSES GORDON, 1898 
voice production 


| 


gymnastics 


home economics 


“A City School in a Country Setting” 
Residential and Day School for Girls 
Accredited by the Department of Education 


| Primary Classes to Senior Matriculation 
games 


| PRINCIPAL MISS ELLEN K. BRYAN, M.A 


dancing ‘ 
| An Educational Trust 


riding 


| 


csterschap ft 


COLLEGE 


“Shortest and Surest Method” 
MATRICULATION—GRADES IX-XIiil 


Registration now in progress for Fall Term. Individual instruction — Small study groups — 
Combined matriculation and secretarial course—Telephone MI. 2073 


SUMMER SCHOOL, July 4-Aug. 11 MORNINGS ONLY 
84 WOODLAWN AVENUE WEST TORONTO, CANADA 
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U.S. Industry Needs Canadian Metals 


U.S. Demand for Canadian Base Metals Increases 


by Raymond L. Hoadley 


N } 
PROSPECTS tor the sale of Cana 


tates never 
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As Industry Gobbles Up the Domestic Supplies 


ficiency in strategic materials could be 
the deciding tactor in another wat! 
Not only the 
Americans 
American 


detence needs tor 


metals bother The serious 
depletion ot natural re- 
sources is a peacetime problem. De- 
spite its economic wealth the U.S. no 


onger has the natural resources to 
meet the nation’s normal metal needs 
Doniestic consumption of such basic 
copper. zinc and lead 


n 1948 was between 30 and 40 per 


metals as 


cent greater than domestic produc- 
ion 

Today the steel, automobile, con- 
struction, electrical appliance. — tele- 


vision and other big metal consuming 


ndustries) are Opel iting at or near 
capacity levels Money is_ plentiful 
ind interest rates are high [he econ 
omy Is Moving along at a swift pace 


I 
calculated to sustain an unprecedent 
ed demand for metals at rising prices 

Thus the U.S. is forced to draw on 
Canada and other countries for a 


lar ge and p 


rowing portion of the raw 


materials consumed there in such vast 
quantities. In the 12 months ending 
Feb. 28, 1938S, the United States im 


$43,000,000 worth of non 
ferrous metals from Canada. For the 
2 months ending Feb. 28, 1950, they 
had jumped to $198,800,000 


The [ 


supply of t cut of 


> vas less than a 35 year 
35 minerals. Some 
of these, such as petroleum, copper 
lead and zinc, are minerals in which 
the United States led the world tor 


many Vvears 


While the U.S. has lost her leader 


VON-FERROUS METALS : 1.5. IMPORTS FROM CANADA 


1937 themed 


949 


100 120 140 


WILLIONS OF DOLLARS 





ship in the raw materials field, Canada 
is fast becoming the world’s greatest 
source of such items as copper, zinc. 
lead, nickel, and aluminum. Tomor- 
row she may take her place as one of 
the leading producers of iron ore, 
petroleum and titanium. 

Non-ferrous ores and metals con- 
sutute the largest single classification 
of imports to the United States. Ores 
and metals brought into the 
States to the tune of approximately 
$3550,000,000 in 1947: $775.000.000 
in 1948, and $S840,000,000 in 1949 


were 


And such shipments bid fair to be 
much higher again this vear 


Inventories Low 


Let's examine this growing U.S 
demand for various Canadian metals 
stocks ot 
have declined continuously since last 
November Recently they had less 
than a two weeks’ supply on hand, 


Producers refined copper 


the lowest figure since 1934 

The producers are delivering 115,- 
OOO tons of copper a month to fabri 
cators while stockpiling is averaging 
almost 15,000 tons a month. Against 
this demand of 130,000 tons a month, 
domestic output is 85,000 tons. Im- 
ports at the rate of 45,000 tons 
monthly from Canada and Chile are 
needed to meet the deficit 

Domestic producers are working a 
six-day week and often paying time 
and one-half to the miners to bring 
domestic production to the highest 
possible level. Yet domestic mines are 
capable of producing only 65 per cent 
of the copper required by the fabri- 
cating industry 

The copper duty was reduced 2 
a pound through the trade 
agreements and then suspended alto- 


cents 
gether during the war. Unless sus- 
pended again, the 2 cent duty will 
automatically go back into effect on 
June 30 

Michigan's deep copper mine own- 
ers are demanding that the duty be 
re-imposed Ihe Government and 
copper importers take the other side 
Even the most ardent protectionists 
admit that foreign supplies are neces- 
sary to avoid depletion of U.S copper 





IRON ORE 


U.S. IMPORTS FROW ALL SOURCES 


MILLIONS OF TONS 


947 948 49 





resources and to keep the price at a 
reasonable level. The U.S. has only 
a ten-year good supply of the red 
metal, followed by gradual decline to 
exhaustion 

A zine shortage looms ahead in the 
United States. Present indications are 
that producers’ stocks will be reduced 
to the dangerously low level of around 
40,000 tons by July 1. This is the 
equivalent of 15 days’ supply 

The U.S. must have from foreign 
sources this vear sufficient zinc con- 
centrates to produce approximately 
350,000 tons of slab zinc. This means 
that the States must import in the 
neighborhood of 750,000 tons of for- 
eign zinc concentrates; this has never 





been done before 

Last vear the U.S. produced 583,000 
tons of zinc and imported 355,000 
tons. In 1937, 





a good pre-war Veal 
636,000 tons were produced here and 
only 48,000 tons were imported 

Zinc is likely to figure prominently 
in the tariff negotiations at Torquay 
U.S. supplies of zinc, like those ot 
lead, are figured at less than 20 vears 
It appears likely that the zinc tariff 
will be cut 

Lead, like copper and zinc, ha 
benefited from the postwar industria 
The outlook tor increased min 
production of lead is not encouraging y 


boom 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 3 
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BUSINESS ANGLE 


Imports and “Point Four’ 


IF WE want to continue exporting, 
we must import in like amount. 
This principle is now more or less 
firmly tied to North America’s 
trade masthead, and is pretty well 
accepted by businessmen who 
haven't been sharply hit in their 
home market by the competition 
of imported products. But the num- 
ber of sutferers is growing, and the 
bite is becoming more painful. 
Most Canadian textile and rubber 
and footwear manufacturers can 
show very real wounds; automobile 
makers are still selling all they can 
produce but are worried about the 
indications that British and Euro- 
pean cars not only have a perman- 
ent and sizable place in the Cana- 
dian market but are seriously cut- 
ting into Canadian car exports to 
other world markets; producers of 
even such specialties as electrical 
goods, in which we might be sup- 
posed to have a considerable edge, 
are feeling pressure from imports 
The fact nevertheless remains 
that we have to put dollars into the 
hands of the dollar-short countries 
if they're to be able to buy from 
us. The whole world oxtside ot 
North America is short of dollars 
mainly of United States dollars 
and to a less extent of Canadian 
primarily because both the U.S 
and Canada have for many vears 
exported more than they 
have imported The United States’ 
exports have tended to be about 
double its imports (in the four 
vears 1946-49 the U.S. exports to- 
talled over $67 billion, imports $36 
billion): Canada’s overall export 
surplus has been much smaller be- 
cause Canada has had an offsetting 
import surplus with the U.S. 


goods 


Drain Away Dollars 


But they both, on balance. have 
had export surpluses, and the in- 
evitable effect has been to 
away trom. the’ outside 
The outside world has only 
been able to buy as much and as 
long as it has from North Amer- 
ica through gifts and loans and 
credits and Marshall Aid and dol- 
lar investment. But North Amer- 
already tightened up on 
loans and and Marshail 
Aid is supposed to end in 1952. So 
that seems to leave it up to dollar 
investment, as the only important 
alternative to increasing imports. 

An interesting variation of 
straight dollar investment abroad 
was President Truman’s “Point 
Four” proposal for financial and 
technical aid to backward countries 
Until a fortnight ago nothing had 
actually been done to implement 
this much-discussed proposal. Then 
the U.S. Senate passed the Foreign 
Aid Bill for 1950-51, which includ- 
ed an item of $35 million for ini- 
tiating Point Four. This was small 


drain 
dollars 


world 


ica has 


credits, 


enough, but a beginning. 

Point Four has been criticized in 
Congress and the press for its 
vagueness, and it is evident that the 
American public is still decidedly in 
the dark as to what the Administra- 
tion expects it to accomplish. Ed- 
ward H. Collins of the New York 
Times comments that there are 
many persons who, because Point 
Four aid was incorporated in the 
Marshall Aid legislation, have gain- 
ed the impression that it is meant 
to provide the long-term answer to 
the problem of the world dollar 
shortage, for which the Marshall 
Plan was a stop-gap solution. They 
have come to believe, in other 
words, that by stimulating private 
capital investment abroad, the Ad- 
ministration hopes to provide the 
dollars needed to balance accounts 
between the United States and the 
rest of the world 


Dangerous Illusion 


If there is one illusion, asserts 
Collins, that is more dangerous 
than any other in relation to the 
dollar shortage problem, it is the il- 
lusion that it can be solved if the 
United States will only “accept its 
responsibilities as a creditor nation” 
and pursue “an enlightened policy 
of foreign investment”. He 
those who advance this thesis in- 
variably cite the case of England in 
the nineteenth century as the class- 
ical example of the policy in oper- 
ation, but that this com- 
pletely the differences between the 
conditions which existed when Brit- 
ain was the pre-eminent 
source of private capital and those 
which prevail today 

Foreign lending. 


cannot be a substitute for, or a 


Savs 


Ignores 
world’s 


Collins claims, 


means of obtaining a trade balance 
Not, that 1s, un- 
borrower defaults or the 
loans are made without interest. 
One British expert has pointed out 
that if investors in the United 
States were to embark tomorrow 
upon a lending program of $4,000 
million annually at 5 per cent, in 
five years half of the $4,000 mil- 
lion could be met each vear out 
of the annual income from the ac- 
cumulated investment: in fifteen 
vears the entire $4,000 million 
would have been completely nulli- 
fied, so far as the balance of pavy- 


ments was concerned 


between countries 


less the 


P. M. Richards 
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Purchasers and Distributors 


of Government, Municipal and 


Corporation Securities 


Enquiries Invited 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 


Basiness Established 1889 


MONTREAL 
OTTAWA 


TORONTO 
LONDON 


U.S. INDUSTRY 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30 


cost of 


indicated 


due to the ever-increasing 
recovery from known or 
reserves. 

Nations, outside the Iron Curtain, 
produced 1,147,000 tons of lead in 
1937 and sent to the United States 
only 40,000 tons or 3.5 per cent of 
the total that year. In 1949 those same 
countries produced 931,000 tons and 
sent 377,000 tons or 40 per cent to 
the U.S. 

With lead imports running six times 
the pre-war rate, a group of domestic 
lead producers petitioned the U.S 
Fariff Commission for relief against 
“excessive” imports. The com- 
panies charged that a “flood of foreign 
lead” precipitated a sharp price de- 
cline. The Tariff Commission, in tak- 
ing up the plea for a higher lead tariff 
no doubt will consider that the price 
of refined four times 
between mid-March and mid-May. 


lead 


lead increased 


No. 1 Problem 


The dwindling domestic deposits ot 
high-grade iron ore is the steel indus- 
try's No. | problem. Ore production 
in the upper Great Lakes region will 
be reduced more than one-half in the 
next I5 years at the present rate ot 
Steel production. In fact, the time ts 
already here when the steel industry 
would have serious difficulties operat- 
ing at full capacity trom domestic ore 
sources. 

The largest amount of iron ore ever 
brought to the States arrived during 
1949 when imports totaled 8,300,000 
tons. That was an increase of 22 per 
cent from 1948 when imports totaled 
6,800,000 tons. In 1947 about 5,492,- 
OOO tons were shipped in. In 1946 im- 
ports totaled 3,085,000 tons. 

The possibility that the Ungava tron 
ore deposits may include a consider- 
able amount of manganese ore 1s of 
great United States 


Manganese, essential in steel produc- 


interest to the 


WINNIPEG 
HAMILTON 
SY. CATHARINES QUEBEC NEW YORK BOSTON 


VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
KITCHENER OWEN SOUND 
LONDON, ENG. 


tion, is certain to be in short supply 
for many years, especially since the 
Russians have shown a reluctance to 
supply this ore to the U.S. Every 
effort has been made to stockpile this 
ore through shipments from India, 
South Africa and the Gold Coast. The 
U.S. would feel more comfortable if 


THE lobby says there's too much lead. 


this important metal could be added 
to the large group that Canada ships 
to her 

Titanium soon will have an impor- 
Canadian metals 
border The full 
won't be 


tant 


coming 


place among 
across the 
possibilities ot this metal 
known for some time 

[he U.S. Munitions Board ts stock- 
and critical mate- 
and civilian 


goal will 


piling 71 strategic 
rials to supply military 
needs in time of war. The ¢ 
require a total outlav of about $3,800,- 
000,000. Today there ts in stockpile 


or on order about $2,030,000,000 
worth of materials than 
third of these stockpile materials has 


been purchased from domestic pro- 


Less one- 


ducers 
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Push Button Shopper 


Department Store Manager Had an Idea 


That Brings City Store to Country 


by Robert Mahaffy 


WHEN Lawrence Freiman, president 
and general manager of A. J. Freiman, 
Limited, Ottawa—sixth ranking de- 
partment store business in Canada 
went in for dramatics at McGill he 
little thought the Red and White 
Revue would give him inspiration tor 
his most successful merchandising 
ideas. 

At the 


pan ‘'S new 


June opening ot the com- 


mail order business in 


Pembroke his flair for showmanship 
once more was strikingly demonstrat- 


ed. “For the first time anywhere” push 


—Karsh 


SHOWMAN Freiman had trade secrets 


button shopping had _ its 
Freiman coined the name 
Matic Shopping’ 


combination ot color 


premiere. 

*“Vis-O- 
a unique 
photography, 
teletvpe communication with the Ot- 


to describe 


tawa store, and automatic controls 
By doing away with the conven- 
tional catalogue, this system means 


that large inventories do not have to 
be carried to meet prospective orders. 
It keeps inventories fluid: advantage 
can be taken of market opportunities 
s thev occur, new merchandise added 
or old lines dropped at will by use of 
the teletype 
sortments of a city stoie to small com- 
munities and makes 


tashion which 


It brings the greater as- 


available top 
goods could not be 
presented 

How does the system work? On her 
arrival in the new, slicker counterpart 


ot the mail order office, 


a catalogue 


milady goes 
first to a desk where a smartly uni- 
tormed sales counsellor asks what type 
of merchandise is required. The cus- 
tomer is shown to a booth in tufted 
leather where she 1s seated in a chair, 
the right arm of which has a built-in 
order pad. Beside her right hand are 
two electric push-buttons 

By pressing a button she projects 
Kodachrome pictures of the mer- 
chandise with a description and price 
on a 27 


-inch screen. Through an ort- 


ginal process these colored pictures 


actually color photographs of the real 
merchandise—are so convincing “you 
can almost feel the goods.” Another 
button permits the customer to turn 
back to already seen if she 
wishes to compare price and quality. 


goods 


An idea first conceived by Freiman 
five years ago, Vis-O-Matic Shopping 
at Pembroke is regarded as a proto- 
tvpe of stores to follow. The drama- 
tization has been carried through in 
the window display. On a 41!2-foot 
screen in the window different color 
shots are automatically projected at 
intervals permitting customers to see 
goods from over 100 departments with 
copy and price. Color quality is not 
affected by daylight. 


Dramatic Presentation 


When Lawrence Freiman finished 
up at Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration and joined 


his father’s firm as vice-president in 
1931, he saw that the traditional type 
of mail order business “was not for 

* He realized that department stores 
in smaller communities could not for 
economic reasons carry large enough 
assortments to compete with 
centres. 


larger 


One day he was thumbing through 
a catalogue when it struck him that if 
the items displayed could be presented 
to customers In some dramatic way 
without the necessity of carrying in- 
ventories there might be an answer to 


the riddle. He thought of Koda- 
chrome. 
The actual details of how push 


button shopping was developed are 
sull a trade secret, but Freiman ad- 
mits that his habit of keeping on top 
of Us. merchandising methods in 
large New York and Chicago depart- 
ment stores, and developments in the 
field of movies had much to do with 
it. Frequently, he makes flying visits 
to Gimball’s or Sears Roebuck. These 
trips have given him ideas which he 
has adapted to his own store. 


He got his first taste of the depart- 
ment store business at the age of 10. 
While attending Lisgar Collegiate in 
Ottawa, he worked part of his vacation 
at. A: Freiman’s, established by his 
father in 1900. He kept this up at col- 
lege. His father passed on many of his 
merchandising ideas. 


What caught Freiman’s fancy about 
the department store business vears 
ago and has held his enthusiasm ever 
since is the outlet it gives for imagina- 
tion. His interest in the dramatic ele- 
ments of merchandising stems from a 
love ot fine arts. He is president of the 
Ottawa Philharmonic Orchestra. 

In 1939 the late Freiman be- 
came seriously ill and Lawrence took 
over management of the store. In the 
past six years the business has seen a 
mammoth added in the 
basement, modernization and expan- 
sion in the main store, and opening of 
the McCoy Service Division. 


groceteria 











THE OLDEST 


INSURANCE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD 


TORONTO 
MONTREAL WINNIPEG EDMONTON VANCOUVER 


Try a cool, refreshing 


GIMLET COCKTAIL 
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GIMLET COCKTAIL 


2 Jiggers of Gin 
1 Jigger of Rose's Lime Juice* 
Sugar to taste « Cracked ice 
Stir or shake well 


(When using Rose's Sweetened 
Lime Juice, sugar is not needed) 





“Be sure to get genuine Rose's ce 
Lime Juice, butt use it sparing: ¢S 
ly! This natural whole juice of 
selected West 
all the full, rree-ripened flavor 
At your quality food store 


For DAIOUIRIS, RICKEYS, 
GIMLETS, LIMEADES, always use 


ROSE'S LIME JUICE 


Both Unsweetened (Dry) and Sweetened (Cordial 
Bottled in England by I Sie & Co., Ltd. 
If your dealer cannot supply vou ask him to order 
from the Sole Canadian Distributor: 
John A. Huston Co. Ltd. 
36-48 Caledonia Rd., Toronto 
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Standard Chemical Company 


LIMITED 


Dividend—Common Stock 


Notice is hereby 
dividend of twelve ar i 
issued common 
the Company has this day been declared pay- 
>» on the Ist day of September, 1950, to 
! f record at the close of busi- 
t day of July, 1950 
y Order of the Board 


per share on the shares of 


G. MILLWARD 
Secretary 


Standard Chemical Company 


LIMITED 
Dividend—Preferred Stock 


Notice is hereby given that a quarterly 
dividend of one and one quarter per cent 
(1', on the issued 5% cumulative redeem- 
able preferred shares of the Company has 
iis day been declared payable on the Ist , 
September, 1950, to shareholders of . 
at the close of business on the 3lst 
July, 1950 
Order of the Board 


G. MILLWARD 
Secretary 
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THE ECONOMY 
CANADIAN food producers are 


feeling the severe cuts in food sales 
to Britain (wheat, flour, bacon, eggs 
sharply down), but are selling the 
United States all the beef and cattle 
they can spare. Total Canadian ex- 
ports to the U.S. are holding high 
and offsetting much of the lost sales 
of agricultural products overseas. The 
U.S. economy is booming and shows 
no present signs of a relapse. 

Canadian imports of British manu- 
factures are rising largely (see U.K. 
BUSINESS), and Britain is thus being 
put in possession of the dollars she 
must have to purchase more from 
Canada. Canada-U.K. trade discus- 
sions in London this week may re- 
sult, it is hoped here, in some early 
increase in British buying from Can- 
ada as well as some relaxation of 
British limitations on West Indies 
buying from us. 

A factor in promoting the resump- 
tion of British buying should be the 
recent striking improvement in Bri- 
tish domestic business activity. The 
U.K., while still feeling doubts about 


—CPR 
British boom increase 
Exporters also hope for 
relaxation of British limitations on 
West Indian purchases in Canada. 


WILL new 
buying here? 


Girls care packing BC apples. 
the long-term outlook, is currently 
enjoying a real boom, with much in- 
dustrial expansion in evidence. Can- 
ada’s trade outlook vis-a-vis Britain 
thus seems to be brightening. 

Expansion in Canada itself, reflect- 
ed in expenditures in connection with 
oil, natural gas, iron ore, and hydro- 
electric developments and _ building 
construction, is doing much to main- 
tain Canadian purchasing power at a 
high level. 


Wheat: 
HAZARDS AHEAD 


THE DIE has been cast by 120,000 
Saskatchewan farmers in the annual 
multi-million dollar gamble against 
the elements. 

Millions of bushels of seed wheat 
and coarse grains have been drilled 


CANADIAN BUSINESS 


into nearly 22 million acres of farm 
land—15,764,000 acres to wheat and 
6,163,000 acres to coarse grains. 

Both acreage figures are slightly 
more than last year. : 

Even at this early stage, the odds 
are against the man on ‘the land. A 
late spring held up seeding; moisture 
reserves Over most of the province are 
below normal; the forecasts are for a 
greater grasshopper hatch this year; 
and worst of all, the black blizzards 
have started. 

Scarcely an area of the province 
has missed some soil damage through 
dust storms. First it was the dry south- 
west which lost a million tons of top 
soil. Then followed another storm as 
June opened which swept down the 
central and eastern portions of the 
province, whipping the soil into the 
air on winds of 35 and 50 miles an 
hour. 

Against the first onslaughts of wind 
and dust, the farmer in his gamble, 
has stood largely unperturbed. The 
gales have not yet disturbed the land 
to such an extent that seed has been 
lost—but here and there anxious eyes 
have been lifted for signs of rain to 
hold the land and germinate the seed. 

The next battle will be against the 
hoppers, against which the farmers, 
the department of agriculture and the 
municipalities are readv. Threats by 
other insect pests, noti ibly sawfly, will 
be met in their turn. Hail and drought 
are enemies against which the farmers 
are powerless. 

Others may haggle over prices but 
for the farmer, getting a crop is his 
chief concern 


Handicrafts: 


TWO-WAY TRADE 


NEW BRUNSWICK is seeking to ex- 
port handicraft products and import 
handicraft students. 

Up to now, no intensive effort has 
been made to develop export markets 
because the domestic and tourist de- 
mand for the output of revitalized 
craft industries has kept the province's 
skilled hands continuously busy. 

But with New Brunswick training 
more and more weavers, wood-work- 
ers, leather toolers, candle moulders 
and other craftsmen, it is apparert 
that a wider sales range will soon be 
reeded, and nearby New England 
looks like the best bet. 

A major stumbling block, of course, 
is the tariff barrier. Duties are around 
35 per cent at present on woven ma- 
terials, for instance, and somewhat less 
on raw yarns. The principle is the 
more labor represented in an article, 
the higher the tariff. While the 10 per 
cent premium on the U.S. dollar part- 
ly offsets this disadvantage at the mo- 
ment, New Brunswick producers are 
looking to the possibility that Canada 
will press for lower handicraft duty 
scales the next time conferences are 
held with the U.S. on stimulating re- 
ciprocal trade. 

In any case they hope, if they can't 
easily meet American competition with 
“standard” handicrafts, to hasten the 
evolution of distinctive articles and 
designs which may command an ex- 
port sale for their individuality even if 


—CNR 
NEW MARKETS for New Brunswick 
handicraft industries are required to 
keep newly-trained hands busy. 


higher priced. Examples of this New 
Brunswick trend are authentic repro- 
ductions of pioneer furniture, in 
maple, which have attracted keen at- 
tention when displayed in Maine - 
even including a maple milking stool 
which householders use to add a nos- 
talgic touch to the fireside of their 
livingrooms. 

[his summer, with the formal open- 
ing of the new Fundy National Park 
n Albert County, a provincial govern- 
ment-sponsored school of arts and 
crafts is being established in the park. 
The likelihood is that numerous New 
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England students will attend its ele- 
mentary and advanced classes, which 
will run from one day to three weeks 
in length, and that the school itself 
will become one of the features of 
the park for sight-seers. 


Oil: 
FROM SEA TO SEA 


WHILE a new surge of confidence 
swept through Alberta oil stocks last 
week, two other provinces were on 
the verge of what oil men called en- 
couraging developments. 

In British Columbia hopes were 
high that oil discovered in a producing 
gas well in the Peace River country 

cake 80 miles east of the British Co- 
lumbia_ border might indicate an oil 
zone of major proportions. In the 
same district, Peace River Natural 
Gas Co. has five gas wells in BC, and 
is prepared to drill to 7,500 feet in 
search of oil. 

In Newfoundland parties are inves- 
tigating the oil shale in the Deer Lake 
region. Dr. David Baird, professor of 
geology at the University of New 
Brunswick. is making a survey of the 
limestone and gypsum on the Port au 
Port Peninsula. Later he will look for 
oil in the Deer Lake region. 

[he existence of these shales has 
been known for many years, but no 
exploitation has been carried on be- 
cause of the high cost of extracting 
the oil. New and more economical 
methods of conversion have now been 
developed and the purpose of the pres- 
ent investigation is to discover whether 
the oil-bear ing shale can be converted 
without too much expense. 
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Labor: 


NO STRIKE 


> 


PICKETS representing 22,000 work- 
ers in 163 British Columbia lumber 
companies were all ready to go on 
Returns from. the 

1 


wernment strike vote showed 70 per 


strike last week 


ot the lumber workers in favor 











whe i yut the outlying camps had 
beer trom. Members of the In- 
ternational Woodworkers ot America 
CIO-CCL) voted along with non- 
nion fellow workers 
Just as parties of workers were pre- 
g to go on the picket line, the 
strike orde ing out. The IWA 
d settled with the Coast operators 
TK cents 1 ho Wave crease 
Aircraft: 


JET EXPECTATIONS MET 


THE WORLD'S | fastest 


ine for inter-city travel has com- 


van 100 hours of flight 


passeneel 


tests In preparation for its Certificate 

Airworthiness. The Avro Jetliner, 
America’s first jet plane. has 
mi than fulfilled the expectations 


e Gesigners 
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During the course of these tests, 
the Jetliner has been flown at more 
than 500 m.p.h. in level flig’st, estab- 
lishing a new North American speed 
record for its type. Its cruising speed 
of 450 m.p.h. is more than a hundred 
miles an hour faster than the conven- 
tional air transports now in service. 
It has attained a height of 39,500 feet, 
9,500 feet higher than its normal 
cruising height. 

Many three-engined take-offs have 
been carried out at various speeds 
and at maximum gross weight; and a 
number of times the aircraft has been 
flown with only one engine at about 
200 m.p.h. with no decrease in alti- 
tude. 

A number of test flights have been 
made over a triangular course of 
about 800 miles between Toronto, 
North Bay and Montreal and_ the 
average time has been about two 
hours. One flight of over 1100 miles 
has been made 

Demonstration flights have been 
made to New York, Ottawa and 
Montreal in half or less than half the 
time taken by present airliners on the 
same routes. The 365-mile flight to 
New York was the first official mail 
assignment ever carried in a jet trans- 


port 


Airspeed: 425 mph 


The Jetliner’s first passenger, G. R 
McGregor, President of Trans-Can- 
ada Air Lines, described this flight 
in the June issue of Airlanes maga- 
zine 

Take-off was in every respect nor- 
mal. Contrary to popular conception, 
there was no visible flame or smoke 
from the jet pipes. We climbed at a 
conservative 2,200 feet per minute 
and cabin pressurization control was 
good 

‘Once in full flight, the remark- 
able advantages of jet power became 
vervV evident. There was an almost 
complete freedom from vibration 

“Naturally, there was no sensation 
of high speed in spite of the fact that 
the Jetliner was registering a_ true 
airspeed of 425 miles per hour 

“Although we encountered moder- 
ate turbulence, the 
seem to reduce rather than magnify 


higher speed 
the effect and there was a very notice- 
able absence of tail buffeting 

“In a sense, the Jetliner was not 
able during this short run to display 
its very best qualities Because of the 
visual flight rule conditions imposed 
under the clearances given by the air 
authorities of both countries, the air- 
craft was required to hold its altitude 
to 20,000 feet during the first halt of 
the flight and to 10,000 feet during 
the second half. Both altitudes are far 
below the optimum jet performance 
height for the Jetliner and there 1s no 
doubt that a demonstration at higher 
levels would have been even more im 
pressive 

“The wide interest in this. early 
North American exhibition of jet 
flight became evident shortly after 
we took to the air. Radio operators at 
check points all along the route were 
extremely interested in the altitude, 
speed and estimated time of arrival of 
the aircraft. As we landed at Idlewild 
the Jetliner was at once surrounded 
by a large crowd of interested news- 


men and spectators.” 








CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 


SPORT? 


ONTARIO citizens had_ differing 
views on whether or not they wanted 
commercialized sport on Sunday. 
This was shown in the first two votes 
under legislation passed at the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature. 

Small Port Dover, fishing town and 
summer resort, enthusiastically ap- 
proved the question. Larger Chatham 
(about 20,000), railway, manutactur- 
ing and farm centre, voted it down 
after a vigorous campaign by minis- 
ters and the local newspaper, the 
Chatham Daily News. 

Port Dover also there 
would probably be differing views on 
just what constituted “sport.” (The 
provincial legislation authorizes that 
“sport” may be played between 1.30 
and 6.30 on Sundays in 
municipalities. ) 

The local council in defining the 
“sport” that could be played in its 
community, and with an eye on the 
lucrative mid-way, included penny 
arcades, Weight-testing machines, and 
all rides in the amusement = area. 
Chatham opponents, whose vote came 
atter this Port Dover decision, didn't 
hesitate to point out it was only a 
hop-step-and-a-jump from penny ar- 
cades to movie theatres. 

Queen’s Park officials had nothing 
y regarding the Port Dover 
“sports.” It was expected they would 


showed 


agreeing 


to say 


wait until a few more municipalities 
had given their interpretations of 
sports and then the matter would be 
taken to the courts. They would decide 
what was, and what wasn’t, a sport. 


@ In Brantford, Ont., Vernon Jarvis, 
58, has been plying his carpenter's 
When he was 


trade since boyhood 
33 he became totally blind, but this 
did not stop him He say's. he’s 


—cP 
BLIND: Urge to house-build paid off. 


vet to hit his thumb. Until last vear 
he had contented himself with build- 
ing barns and garages but the urge to 
try his hand at a house got too much 
tor him. He did such a good job that 
he got a contract to build a similar 
house this year and he hopes it won't 
be his last 


@ [There would be no bonanza in bars 
in the province. 
After many months silence, follow- 


NATIONAL ROUND-UP 








ou P 
HAT IN RING: Walter C. Thomson, 
54, Liberal Member of Parliament for 
Ontario riding is seeking the Ontario 
Liberal Lead rship. He SaYVS he is al- 
lowing his name to go forward as a 
possible successor to Farquhar Oliver, 
who resigned from the post recently. 


ing a shut-down on new liquor licences 
in Ontario last August, Judge W. T. 
Robb. Chairman of the Liquor Li- 
cence Board, finally made a statement. 
rhe gist of it: there would be no more 
licences issued except to hotels or es- 
tablished restaurants. 


Manitoba: 


DEAD HORSE 


ONE OF the strange stories to come 
out of the Manitoba flood was the tale 
of a dead horse 

There were many versions of the 
horse, but the essential details were 
the same. It seems that a dead horse 
floated on the flood crest, crashed 
through a picture window of a modern 
home to lie bloated and hideous in the 
living room. 

Everybody, everywhere in the flood- 
ed area, had heard the story of the 
dead horse in the living room. Those 
who related it, knew someone, who 
knew someone who had actua!ly seen 
the steed. 

The yarn gathered frills as it circu- 
lated. Latterly the story had it that 
the carcass had swollen so much that 
it was too big to go out of the broken 
window it floated through. The har- 
rowing details of how to dispose of a 
dead horse in vour living room were 
left to the imagination of the person 
hearing the story. 

So prevalent did the yarn become 
that the Winnipeg Free Press assigned 
a reporter and photographer to find 
the beast, bloated and all. After track- 
ing down every lead they could find, 
the newsmen returned to their office 
to report failure—no horse, dead or 
otherwise had floated into a_ living 
room to their knowledge. The reporter 
wrote a story appealing for anyone 
who had actually seen the horse to 
come forward and give the latitude 
and longitude of its location. 

The paper had several calls and let- 
ters from indignant readers who said 
there was such a horse because they 
had heard about it from a friend, who 
knew a friend etc. etc. 








WHY BUSINESS WORRIES 


Government Men Are Optimistic 


by John L. Marston 


London. 


THERE seems to be a difference of 
opinion between governments and 
businessmen regarding the medium- 
term prospect for trade. The govern- 
ments, relying on statistics relating to 
the past and (more or less) the present, 
seem to take a more optimistic view 
than businessmen, whose assessments 
have to be based on future probabili- 
ties. 

It is relevant to point out that politi- 
clans In power have a vested interest 
in national and international prosper- 
itv: they can more readily persuade 
the public to continue supporting 
them if they can show that, during 
their term of office, conditions have 
improved. Businessmen, on the other 
hand, stand to lose money if they act 
on the assumptions that conditions 
are improving and in fact conditions 
deteriorate. Perhaps, therefore, the 
politicians tend toward optimism, the 
businessmen towards pessimism. How- 
ever that may be, one is inclined to 
respect the business view more than 
the political, because businessmen’s 
losses are more tangible than a politi- 
cian’s prestige. 

Though British business is current- 
ly riding higher than it has in many 
months, businessmen have felt none 
too happy about the long-term pros- 
pects. 

The reasons for the business pessi- 
mism recently observable are not new 
In the main, they relate to the con- 
ventional disequilibrium between sup- 
ply and demand. For years past in- 
dustrial enterprises have been restor- 
ing, extending, modernising, their 
capital equipment. The flow of goods 
onto the market which results from 
this development causes temporary dif- 
ficulties when many countries are do- 
ing it at the same time, and when much 
of the increased production is planned 
for export. Both home and export mar- 
kets may become satiated. 


But They Have Less To Lose 


In many countries there is the add- 
ed difficulty of finance. The demand 
for steel in war-devastated Germany. 
for instance, is almost Jimitless: yet 
even around the control level, Ger- 
man steel production cannot be fully 
absorbed at home because German 
industry is short of capital. 

The shortage of capital is particu- 
larly serious in those countries which 
have to bear a heavy burden of arma- 

yment expenditure. There is added 
pressure for materials and a tendency 
‘for increases in taxation. This all cuts 
consumer buying power. The benefits 
of increased consumer production 
may be whittled away as purchasing 
power is compulsorily withdrawn for 
war purposes. Perhaps this was what 
Detence Minister Shinwell 
when he warned of the threat of de- 
tence costs to the British economy. 


meant 


The general fear is that in the later 
months of 1950 there will be so many 
disharmonies that the basic economic 
position will be affected. Besides, no- 
one is sure that business activity in 
the United States will be maintained 
for many months, or that in other 
countries the conflict between output 
and demands in the capital industries 
atfected by rearma- 
ment) and between output and “ready 


(specially those 


money” in consumer trades will be 
smoothed out. 

The prosperity of much of the 
world seems to hang on a rather slen- 
der thread—Americans’ demand for 
houses and for automobiles, which are 
the main elements in the revival of the 
American boom. As Americans’ cur- 
rent and future earnings are becoming 
somewhat heavily mortgaged, a suret 
support is needed. This is evidently an 
appropriate time to consider hasten- 
ing the liberalisation of trade and free- 
ing of currencies, which, even though 


causing temporary embarrassment, 


should give a strong impetus to the 
general flow of trade. 





ARMAMENTS expenditures bolster British steel, but threaten the economy. 


—U.K.1.0 


U.S. BUSINESS 


Tariffs: 
CRIES OF ANGUISH 


LOUD PROTESTS from certain do- 
mestic business interests opposed to 
tariff reductions highlighted State De- 
partment hearings on duty changes to 





—Wide World 


LISTENING politely, Truman poured 


salt into the manufacturers’ wounds. 


be considered at the 
1egotiations. 


Torquay tariff 
Here are some samples of that 
testumony: Since the duty rate on 
printing papers was reduced in 1939, 
according to groundwood paper mak- 
ers, they have lost half of their mar- 
ket in four basic grades to Canadian 
competitors. Fourdrinier kraft-board 
officials claim that with the existing 
differentials in freight rates, investors 
can justify the building of Canadian 
mills that will “undermine” this in- 
dustry north of the Mason-Dixon line. 
The American Paper & Pulp Asso- 
ciation went so far as to predict that 
many ghost towns will be created 
the States if other paper commodities 
are permitted to join newsprint on the 
Already, it lamented, the 
Canadian cost of paper production is 


tree list 


at least 10 per cent less than in the 
States 

Maine potato growers complained 
that they cannot compete with Cana- 
dian seed potato growers Chemical 
firms asserted that they have already 
lost their Canadian markets for tex- 
tile chemicals. Corduroy manufac- 
turers noted that Japan has delivered 
to Canada large quantities of fabric 
at prices “with which we cannot pos- 
sibly compete 

Thus U.S. manufacturers have been 
making the halls of the State Depart- 
ment resound with their cries of 
anguish. But the same Government 
officials heard the same business in- 
terests “view with alarm” the Geneva 
and Annecy tariff parleys. They listen- 
Then the day after 
the hearings ended President Truman 
poured salt in their wounds in a Mis- 
sourt speech by calling for further 
reductions in United States import 
duties. 


ed very politely 


@ A booklet, designed to assist foreign 
exporters in properly preparing their 
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STEEL PARTITIONS 
for the OFFICE 





@ Business offices are usually in a 
state of flux—-of personnel or de- 
partment changes, switches and ad- 
ditions which often make the re- 
arrangement of offices imperative. 
No medium lends itself more prae- 
tically or economically in the divi- 
sioning and re-arranging of offices 
than “Office Specialty” Steel Par- 
titions. 


@ Attractive in every way—in ap- 
pearance and strength, for speed of 
erection, dismantling and re assem- 
bly. They're sound-insulated and 
built for convenient routing of elec- 


tric Of communication cables. 


@ Our large new additional plant 
is specially equipped to handle your 
needs in office partitions, lockers 
and shelving. May we have the op- 
portunity of estimating on your 
requirements 


FILING SYSTEMS 
and 


EQUIPMENT 


JFFICE 
SPECIALTY 


MEG.©. 


NEWMARKET - CANADA 


OFFICE 





Branches in Principal Canadian Cities 


ad het HH abe 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


for new Family Service Bureau. Ex- 
perienced Social Worker required. 


Supply complete information as to 
experience and salary expected to— 


Mrs. F. R. HARVEY, 
Road, Kitchener, Ont. 


Highland 
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Charles S. Band 


whose election as President of the 
Goderich Elevator & Transit Company 
was announced at the Board of Direc- 
tors’ Meeting following the Annual 
Meeting of Shareholders at Goderich. 
Mr. Band has been Vice-President and 
a Director for many years. He is also 
i Director of other Canadian corpor- 


ations ’ 








THE CONSOLIDATED MINING AND 
SMELTING COMPANY OF CANADA, 


LIMITED 
Dividend No. 90 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN tha 
> a er sf ith a exur 





payable 
eholders of 


19th day 








Y ORDER OF THE BOARD 
O. REID. 
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AMERICAN RESERVE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Plans + Layout 
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Production 
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shipments and documents to avoid 
any delays when the goods arrive in 
the United States has been published 
by the Treasury Department. The 93- 
page publication, entitled “Customs 
Information for Exporters to the Unit- 
ed States”, is intended primarily for 
distribution outside the United States. 


@ The Government’s defeat in its 
anti-monopoly suit against the Alu- 
minum Co. of America may lead to 
the construction by Alcoa of a 500,- 
000,000-pound plant in Alaska. White 
metal output in the States is bounding 
ahead at record peacetime levels de- 
spite the recent price advance by the 
industry in both the United States and 
Canada. The half-cent rise may add 
in the neighborhood of $700,000 to 
the annual value of Canadian ship- 
ments to the States. 


OF GeO RIN SS) 


Exports: 





SILVER LINING 


IN HIS report to the House of Com- 
mons last week, Harold Wilson, Pres- 
ident of the Board of Trade, had good 





—cP 
IN MAY Wilson was reasonably happy 


cause to be happy. British exports to 
North America in May were more 
than double the monthly average in 
the third quarter of 1949 

Exports to Canada were particular- 
ly improved. In May, 8,800 automo- 
biles were shipped, compared with a 
prewar yearly total of between 1,200 
and 1,300. All exports to Canada in 
May were valued at £12,600,000, 
compared with £8,200,000 sold to 
the United States. In the third quarter 
of 1949, exports to North America 
totalled only £ 10,000,000 

The value of all British exports in 
May was £ 183,000,000, but the value 
of imports was £ 228,800,000, higher 
than any previous month 

Pottery and glass sales to the 
United States and Canada were at a 
new high, and chemicals were selling 
well. More whisky was being shipped 
to both countries. Canada took 87,000 
gallons in May, compared with 30,000 
in April. The United States bought 
371,000 gallons in May, compared 
with 210,000 in April 
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Bad Drivers Cost You Money 


DANGEROUS car drivers, though a 
small fraction of the country’s mo- 
torists, cause the great majority of 
traffic accidents, the cost of which is 
reflected in automobile insurance 
rates. 

It may be thought that insurance 
companies are not much concerned 
about the prevention of such acci- 
dents, as all they have to do is to 
raise rates to take care of any increase 
in accident cost. But the fact is that 
insurance companies as well as the 
general public have a direct interest 
in reducing the traffic toll. The high- 
er the rates charged, the harder it is 
to sell their policies and the stronger 
the demand for government to enter 
the business. 

One well-known British legal au- 
thority, Prof. A. L. Goodhart, KC, 
pointed out in a recent address that 
manslaughter as a crime has become 
almost meaningless in motoring cases. 
In one year, while there were 4,500 
deaths on the road, only 5 convictions 
for manslaughter were obtained. Un- 
willingness of juries to bring in ver- 
dicts of “guilty” against motorists 
charged with manslaughter is also no- 
torious in this country. 

As long ago as 1934, Chief Justice 
Latchford, in delivering a judgment 
in the Ontario Court of Appeal, re- 
ferred to the fact that deaths from 
the careless or reckless driving of 
automobiles had become so numerous 
that they were as effective in reduc- 
ing the population as war or pestil- 
ence. 

In earlier days, when few persons 
drove motor cars, verdicts against mo- 
torists accused of manslaughter were 
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CONGRATULATIONS 

THE VANCOUVER Better Business Bureau was presented with the 
Los Angeles Trophy at the 36th Annual Conference banquet of the Asso- 
ciation of BBB’s in Washington. Vancouver won the award for an essay 
contest it sponsored among high school students to bring about a better 
understanding of the free-enterprise system. 

W. L. Templeton, manager of the Vancouver Bureau, is shown being 
congratulated by President Harry Truman. 
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not infrequent. When the ownership of 
automobiles had become more gen- 
eral, however, sympathy rather than 
a considered violation, of their oaths 
led juries in almost every case to re- 
fuse to convict a brother motorist of 
manslaughter when the evidence had 
clearly established that the verdict 
should have been “guilty”. 

It may be recalled that it was by 
reason of doubts having arisen as to 
the propriety of a conviction on a 
lesser charge on an indictment for 
manslaughter that an amendment was 
made to the Criminal Code in 1930. 
It provided: “Upon a charge of man- 
slaughter arising out of the operation 
of a motor car, the jury may find the 
accused not guilty of manslaughter 
but guilty of criminal negligence un- 
der section 284, and such a conviction 
shall be a bar to further prosecution 
for any offense arising out of the 
same facts.” 

Prof. Goodhart said that while dan- 
gerous driving was not wicked in the 
sense that many crimes are, it was 
anti-social and therefore it was the 
proper function of the criminal law 
to bring it to a halt. 

It may be that the law is so often 
invoked against the motorist for petty 
parking and minor Speeding offenses, 
that public opinion tends not to con- 
demn him for appearances in the 
courts On more serious charges. One 
proposed remedy is that 
Should be cancelled more freely or 
suspended for longer periods, and 
that no one should get a licence who 
is not proved to be mentally, physical- 
lv, and from a knowledge of highway 
laws, able.—George Gilbert _ 


licences 


o 
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BY AND LARGE 


@ Sleepily a Saskatoon garageman an- 

ley swered the maid’s plaint that there 
was no wood to light the furnace fire. 

“Go away. Don’t bother me,” he 





rship of y ; 4 
re gen- wheezed. “Use the kitchen door. The 
er than resultant noise soon awoke him, as did 
r oaths the bill for $30 for the kitchen door 
> to re- which the maid from the country used 
orist of as she literally obeyed orders. 
ice had 
verdict w A dog’s right to chase cats has been 
given judicial approval in Halifax. 
was by Magistrate R. E. Inglis dismissed a 
n as to charge of failing to keep chained a 
1 ona fierce and vicious dog against Cyril 
‘nt for Lovatt of Westphal. 
ont was Magistrate Inglis held that the chas- 
1 1930. ing of cats was a natural part of a dog’s 
f man- life, and could not be accepted as evi- 
eration dence that he was fierce. 
ind the While the magistrate pondered over 
iughter his case, the white collie appeared on 
ice un- his own behalf on the witness stand. 
viction He was taken to the stand by his mas- 
2cution ter’s son, who said he was not vicious. 
of the Complainant in the case, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Skerry of Westphal, said the 
le dan- dog had killed one of her cats. 
in the 
It Was @ When a farmer gets the urge to 
as the plow, try and stop him. Two of them 
al law got the urge on a Saturday night 


“bender” in the town of Maryfield, 


» often Sask., recently and in the dead of night Who makes the most jobs? 


r petty got out a tractor and new cultivator 
lenses, and plowed up the town’s main street. 
0 con- Citizens were wroth the next morn- 
in the ing but as traffic moved over the new- 
». One ly scarified road, they found it packed Reh clr ae seein ictal ae 
cences down into better shape than before. ‘p and paper makes more Jobs than any 
ely of Citizens are now happy. 

and other industry. It stands first in production 
e who @ BC’s nudist Doukhobors are still : : 7 
ysical- peeling. This month another couple of 
ehway dozen were arrested for nudism while exports, wages paid, and investment. Pulp and 


+ 


homes burned. The total now is 271 

while the provincial government 
edna ayaa wrestles with the problem of where to 
jail them all. 


paper generates more than one of every ten 


@ Toronto cab-drivers are getting jit- dollars of the income of every Canadian. 

tery. Three times in the last month 

drivers have started out on routine 

trips only to find stowaway storks 

aboard. Latest victim was Gene Mills, Pp ‘ 

who streaked through three red lights ULP & APER NDUSTRY of \NADA 
before he was stopped by police offi- . To , 
cers. They let him go and arriving at 

Toronto East General Hospital, Mills i 

dashed inside to get nurses. He came 120 MILLs. & SMALL AND LARGE, FROM COAST TO COAST 
out to find three passengers instead of ; 
the two he had left on the back seat. 

When nurses took over, the nervous 

father paid bachelor Mills who had ee 

forgotten about such things as fares. 
Later, revived, Mills said: “There's 
one good thing about it. I’ve always 
wanted to go through a red light.” 


PD. 





@ William Gunn wants to be a natur- 
alist. He’s working for his PhD at the 
University of Toronto. But just at the 
moment he’s at Point Pelee, Ont., 


Driving Instruction 


—CP 
studying birds in flight and chasing — 

a rare specimens with a microphone and Auto driving lessons 

“a Wire recorder. He’s trying to find out with confidence. 

a why birds go into “reverse migration’ Pye SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 

_ on the Point. For years birds arriving HEAD OFFICE. WINNIPEG Expert instruction—proven methods 
there have looked around and then BRANCH OFFICES 

“ headed back in the direction they came Peeaa eee tem corey MeCollum-Hill Building, Regine, Sesh EYRE DRIVING COLLEGE 

: from. Barometric pressures on the FORE eek Sree per selieae Reg OT See PHONE MO. 1809, TORONTO 


Point, which juts out into Lake Erie, eee nee 
° ° ° ad uiiding, Branden, ad 
probably have something to do with it. 
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What an Appetite my family has! 


for » As her family’s purchasing agent, keep her family fit... as home- Evy 
- / () i \ 
44 | the Canadian womar dees a thrifty maker, she makes her house a e BA 


Ih ~ job in buying focd for breakfast, pleasant place to live... as wh) 
lunch, dinner and “ice-box raids”. mother, she brings up her children to be 


, =e 300d citizens. 
Yet this is only one of a dozen daily jobs. ° 


As her husband's partner, she shares his In these and many other ways she is a one- 

v woman business contributing vitally 

a ; 

~*~ to the welfare of her family and the 
; 


ty stability of Canada. 


problems...as nurse, she is on call in 


every emergency ... as dietitian and 





cook, she plans and prepares meals to 


GEORGE WESTON LIMITED. 








99 


Weston's is proud that so many Canadian women are 
valued Weston customers ... and that of its 5,625 
shareholders about 48°75 are women. 


And Weston's realizes that, to hold the confidence it 
has enjoyed for over 65 years, it must constantly 
maintain the highest quality in its products and so 
satisfy the exacting standards of the Canadian woman, 


1M 


CANADA 








